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Editorial 


When the editors founded New University Thought, it was a deeply 
felt presumption that we might create something that would speak 
directly to the problems of the lives of young people. It is we, as the 
next generation to come into possession of this planet, who are inherit- 
ing the earth. But, in a phrase of Farell’s, it is “a world I never made.” 
Hardly have most of us reached our majority when we are confronted 
with a constantly advertised death—if not for each of us, then for, 
say, one-third of our friends—if we have not already had the honor of 
a dress rehearsal for death in a school where we crouched beneath the 
desks. To crawl beside this nightmare of the present and our future, 
we have presently had one disinterred from our sunny early years: 
Eichmann’s trial. It serves to remind us that we live in a world where 
any horror can occur, its grisly catalogue and Eichmann’s line of 
defense a faint but ugly echo of our own military, para-military 
civilians, and “opinion-makers” who are just “doing their jobs.” 

On another, and perhaps equally or more significant plane, we see 
around us, particularly among our elders, unfilled and frustrated human 
potentialities, personalities ground flat, material want, and ruined 
lives. We are inheriting a nation where a majority of our legislators 
still think laundry workers shouldn’t make $50 a week, where passion 
and honesty, paraded around in public with pomp and corn, is laughed 
off the stage in real life, where the open trench of insanity or broken 
minds is never far from the feet of many individuals, where even the 
most intimate personal relationship often appears in constitutional 
danger, where sex is commercialized. 

We are born in the depression, reared during World War II, the 
greatest and most systematic slaughter of human beings up to the 
present time, and are coming of age in the cold war. Small wonder 
that the first post-war generation could be called silent. In view of 
this history, mute would have been better. We demand your patience; 
we are just learning how to talk. 

So what does it mean to talk to the lives of young people? First, 
this unreservedly pessimistic tone must be allowed to refute itself. 
And in a certain historical sense this is happening. On February 1, 
1960, a group of young Negroes initiated the sit-ins, a movement for 
human dignity which fired the imagination of the country and our 
generation. The agitation in San Francisco against the politically re- 
pressive activities of the House Un-American Activities Committee, 
and the associated questions of the film “Operation Abolition” and the 
Meisenbach case have shown that perhaps people can do something. 

In this issue we discuss aspects of student political action, and 
can, in this manner, speak at least to those who are overtly politically 
active. But we must do more. We must have the nerve to ask ourselves 
what we basically want to do with our lives. We must try to under- 
stand aspects of our own spirit and style, as well as malaise. If, as 
intellectuals, we cannot feel that our work is significant and meaningful, 
surely our lives must be impaired. 

Does all this add up to speaking to the problems of the lives of 
young people? Yes, but not enough. There are subjects and approaches 
missing and unborn, attitudes and people unrecognized.. We have 
succeeded in creating a vehicle, and a successful one at that, but a 
number of people on a magazine staff cannot do it all themselves. We 
request your aid. 
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The case of County Seat 


by John Flagherty 


Editors’ comment: The unyielding inertia of society has convinced many 
would-be reformers of the futility of their efforts, and that the conflict 
accompanying them would create damage, personally and politically, 
that would outweigh any possible success. The success of the sit-in’s 
has dispelled the pessimism which attended many earlier anti-segrega- 
tion movements in the South. “The Case of County Seat” relates one 
such local effort, and emphasizes the fact that the action of a few 
individuals can make a significant difference in the success of attempts 
to end segregation in many border state communities. 


Almost all introductory political science textbooks present a brief anal- 
ysis of the factors that are important in social and political change. 
They emphasize the importance of governmental officials and institu- 
tions, economic and social class structure, and the fundamental values 
and beliefs of the community. A few texts list a fourth factor, the ef- 
forts of prominent individuals. However, they seldom devote much 
space to the role of the prominent individual in promoting social change; 
the assumption seems to be that this factor is minor compared to the 
big three—institutions, class structure, and fundamental beliefs. 

No doubt, it is better to study social history as an interaction of 
classes, institutions, values, and so on, than as a conflict between kings 
and nobles or heroes and villains. However, if one is an actor on the 
scene of a social drama, the textbooks’ lack of emphasis on the role of 
prominent individuals can be debilitating. Men who really could step 
forward to take the lead in social reform show a strange lack of initia- 
tive, a lack of initiative engendered by the belief that the decisions a 
few specific individuals make are of little importance. My own expe- 
rience has led me to reject this as misleading. 

My experience has been largely limited to efforts to secure equal 
rights for Negroes in the border-state South. However, my experience 
has been first-hand and intensive and it has convinced me that progress 
in race relations in a southern community depends to a large degree 
upon whether or not a few men who possess character and a talent for 
leadership make the personal decision to exert their efforts and bear 
the consequences. 

There are many communities in the border-state South that are pre- 
pared to accept integration, not only the integration of their schools 
under law, but also integration in employment, lunch counters, and the- 
aters. The larger cities are, no doubt, the most fully prepared. But there 
are many smaller communities in the South—county seats, towns of eight 
to fifteen thousand people in Kentucky, Tennessee, West Virginia, even 
Virginia itself that are ripe for change. 

The local government officials are, of course, antagonistic, but they 
are not ready to arrest demonstrators without some at least seemingly 
valid pretext under law. The majority of the established leaders of the 
white community do not like the idea of integration but there are al- 
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ways one or two white ministers, a few young teachers or social 
workers, who are prepared to speak in its favor. In effect, there are 
enough sympathetic white citizens to keep social pressure against in- 
tegrationists from being completely overwhelming. Most important, 
Negro communities, although still fearful of economic reprisals and 
violence, are now ready to tell city officials and their white neighbors 
of their dislike for segregation. They know of the work of CORE 
(Congress of Racial Equality) and of Martin Luther King. They are 
ready to identify themselves with similar movements in their own com- 
munities. 

In sum, there are many southern towns in which the behavior of 
local officials, the community’s social structure, and the attitudes of 
the people have altered to the point that they at least allow for the 
operations of a group designed to protest segregation. Yet, when one 
attempts to organize such a group, a group along the lines of CORE, 
let us say, one finds that the readiness of the community is not enough. 

What is needed are a few men, perhaps only three or four, who can 
bridge the gap between the Negro community and those whites that are 
sympathetic, who have the dedication to devote their energy and to 
withstand threats and insults, and who are articulate enough to ne- 
gotiate compromises both among their supporters and with their op- 
ponents. Unless a few such men step forward, no effective group is pos- 
sible. The community may possess all of the elements that are prereq- 
uisites for social change; but what is then needed is the catalyst, the 
small group of capable leaders that can transform those elements into 
an effective movement. And all too often the catalyst is missing. 


The Case of County Seat, border state 


County Seat is a town of about fourteen thousand people. It is in a 
county which divides a fairly prosperous farming area from a badly 
depressed mountain region. Its people are not as badly off as the hill 
people, but there is an extremely large slum district inhabited by almost 
five thousand. A Westinghouse plant, a bottling plant, a tobacco ware- 
house, and a nearby governmental installation afford its residents jobs, 
but there never seem to be enough of them. County Seat has a large 
Negro population, between three and four thousand, most of whom live 
in the slums. A college with an enrolment of a little over three thousand 
students stands on the outskirts. 

The college began to accept Negro students four years ago and now 
has ten Negroes registered. Early this fall, one of these students told 
me, as his advisor, that he would soon have to leave home. He would 
graduate in June with a teaching certificate, but County Seat High, an 
integrated school, does not hire Negro teachers. The student liked Coun- 
ty Seat and would have been willing to stay in some field other than 
teaching. With the exception of the government installation, however, 
the only jobs open to Negroes were clean-up jobs, domestic work, and 
stockroom work in some of the stores. He could find nothing that would 
pay over a dollar an hour. 

I had been at the college for three years, but had never realized 
how bad conditions really were in the local Negro community. I spoke 
to Oscar Peyton, a close friend and a local architect. Peyton had once 
been a student minister in the town and had done social work in the 
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slum district. He had long been disturbed over segregation in County 
Seat because of strong religious convictions and because he felt that it 
increased the sufferings of those who lived in the slums. We believed 
that non-violence was the best approach to fighting segregation in the 
South. Therefore, we decided to attempt to set up a league for racial 
equality in County Seat that would utilize non-violent techniques, a 
group that would eventually become a chapter of CORE. 

That evening I spoke to the Young Democrats and the Young Re- 
publicans at the college. We talked about CORE, the problems of 
Negroes in County Seat, and of the idea of organizing a race relations 
group in the community. The next morning I was called out of class and 
summoned to the office of the college president, along with the head of 
my department. The president’s attitude was very unfriendly. He stated 
that any project involving CORE, a radical group which foments 
violence, must be dropped by noon of that day. Eventually, he was 
forced to concede that a faculty member had a right to participate in 
whatever activities he chose “as long as he realized that he would be 
held responsible for the consequences of his actions.” 

I was, however, forbidden to address any student group on the 
subject of CORE. The president held that the students were not 
really residents of County Seat and had no business meddling in its 
affairs. He promised to expel any student who participated in the 
planned race relations group. The only students excepted were those 
few who were from County Seat. 

This was very bad news. Any group that utilizes non-violent dem- 
onstrations must count a great deal on young people; they are willing 
to appear in public, carry signs, etc.; their elders usually feel somewhat 
embarrassed at such a prospect. We decided to go ahead anyway. A 
meeting date was set for all interested citizens to gather and consider 
whether or not there was sufficient anti-segregation sentiment in County 
Seat to justify organizing a group. Thirty selected faculty members 
and as many of the local white ministers as could be contacted were in- 
vited; Mr. Brown, a Negro barber who had shown interest, was asked 
to invite the Negro community. 


The first meeting 


The meeting took place the next Thursday evening at a Negro 
Methodist church. Over sixty people attended—about forty Negroes and 
twenty whites. This was a sizable turnout and, even better, many of 
those present had some status in County Seat. The Negro community 
was represented by Mr. Brown, his son, who is the pastor of the Negro 
Methodist church, the Reverend Trueblood, the elderly and influential 
pastor of the Negro Baptist church, and most of the ten Negro college 
students. We had not invited any of the white students for, unlike the 
Negroes, their parents did not live in County Seat, and they therefore 
fell under the president’s ban. A number of prominent white citizens 
were present. These included ten faculty members, two local high school 
teachers, four ministers, a social worker for the Southern Baptists, 
and a sympathetic drugstore owner. 


The spirit of the meeting was excellent. The Negroes, encouraged 
by the obvious sympathy of those of their white neighbors present, list- 
ed their problems: no drugstore would serve them at its lunch counter; 
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there was no hotel or motel in which a Negro guest could stay; Negroes 
had never been employed at Westinghouse, the bottling plant, or the 
warehouse. In fact, their employment opportunities were virtually limit- 
ed to house or clean-up work; only one of County Seat’s three hos- 
pitals accepted Negro patients and it set aside only six beds. The repre- 
sentatives of the white community were shocked to hear of these con- 
ditions. The temper of the group obviously justified setting a date to 
organize a race relations group for the town. Peyton, after consulting 
with our host, the Negro Methodist minister, announced that an or- 
ganizational meeeting would be held in the same church the following 
Tuesday. 

At this point, the college president, the mayor, and the police chief 
took action. The president called a meeting of department heads at 
which CORE was condemned as a clandestine organization. I was 
accused of forming a student riot squad to foment disorder. The regis- 
trar revealed that he had written my draft board to find out why I 
wasn’t in the service. Soon thereafter, a number of faculty members 
began to use their classes to accuse Peyton and myself of being Com- 
munists. The heads of several departments called departmental meet- 
ings to condemn CORE and the faculty members who attended the 
group’s meeting. My department head was called in by the president to 
hear complaints that I was a bad influence on students, that I over- 
stayed my lunch hour, that I wasted too much time talking to my col- 
leagues, etc. 

The mayor and the police chief called on the Negro Methodist minis- 
ter at the department store where he worked. They convinced him that 
he would lose his job if he allowed the race relations group to use his 
church. It was also suggested that his father, Mr. Brown, might have 
some difficulty with the hotel about leasing his barber shop. The police 
chief also called on Mr. Brown and announced that he would be at the 
organizational meeting to break it up. 


Pressure against the group increases 


The pressure took its toll. Mr. Brown and his son the minister 
dropped out, leaving the Reverend Trueblood as the only prominent 
Negro active. Reverend Trueblood, aside from three Negro undertakers, 
was the only prominent Negro in County Seat not dependent on whites 
for employment. All but four of the college faculty regretfully became 
inactive. The four who remained were, like myself, young, single men 
who would not suffer too much if they were faced with finding new jobs 
in the fall. We decided that we must find out who would resist pressure 
and who would not. The mayor and police chief were invited to address 
the group. 

In sum, their position was this: two or three of the group could 
distribute leaflets in front of stores that discriminated as long as ‘‘they 
did not start any trouble.” If there was violence, the local judge would 
decide who had started the trouble. 

The police chief and the mayor left. The Reverend Trueblood rose 
and said: “I am no better than the man on the cross. He suffered for 
the right. I will stand with this cause until they run me out of town.” 

The group decided to organize immediately. Two committees were 
set up—one to begin negotiating with employers such as Westinghouse, 
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the other to begin to educate the group in non-violent techniques. The 
group now consisted of twenty Negroes headed by the Reverend True- 
blood and six of the Negro college students and about ten whites. This 
meant that the whites active had been cut in half since the first meet- 
ing. The two high school teachers and the social worker had returned, 
but only two of the four white ministers and four of the ten college 
faculty were left. 

Having done what they could to discourage the Negroes, the op- 
position now concentrated on those whites that remained. Stories were 
released in the local newspapers and over radio that a CORE group 
had been formed and had announced that if the city were not integrat- 
ed in three weeks, demonstrations would be held. These stories were ef- 
fective in that they made the race relations group seem irresponsible, 
thereby rallying the opposition and alienating many who might have 
been inclined to be neutral. Mr. Peyton found that the stories had been 
released by a deputy sheriff who had come to the group’s organizational 
meeting with the police chief and had left with him, that is, had left 
before the group had even set up its committees and projects. Peyton 
then released an accurate account of the group’s plans to the press and 
radio the next day. I went around to all the drugstores to tell the 
owners there was no set date for integration and demonstrations would 
be held only if serious negotiations failed. 

But much damage had already been done. Many in the white com- 
munity were aroused. Mr. Meyer, owner of a drugstore, president of 
the country club, and most outspoken of the segregationists, was telling 
customers that he would meet any demonstrators with a gun. Rumors 
began to fly: a Negro had attempted to be served at a lunch counter 
and had been threatened with a pistol, three Negro fieldhands had 
been discharged for threatening their employer, etc. Mr. Peyton’s home 
was rotten-egged. He, myself, and the two white ministers still active 
received insulting phone calls. 

Direct pressure was put on the ten whites that had attended the 
group’s organizational meeting. The two schoolteachers were called in 
by the principal and told that they would lose their jobs if they were 
active. When they answered that they might take that chance, they 
were reminded that their children attended local schools and “we could 
get at you through them.” Understandably enough, this threat broke 
their resistance. The social worker employed by the Southern Baptists 
was told by the trustees of the local white Baptist church that her work 
would “be undermined” if she continued to be active in the race rela- 
tions group. She too gave in. 


Of the seven whites left, five could not be counted upon to be fully 
active. The two ministers that remained were the Catholic priest and 
the Episcopal priest. Their bishops had given them permission to attend 
meetings and offer support, but cautioned them not to take out formal 
membership in a CORE group. The other three faculty members felt 
that they might be faced with the necessity of gaining positions in the 
South in the fall; they too were willing to come to meetings but did not 
want to be publicly active on behalf of the group. Of the whites only 
Peyton and myself were prepared to be fully active. 

The mayor called in the F.B.I.. to investigate both of us, but since 
neither of us had ever been connected with a subversive group, the re- 
sults were disappointing. The police chief put his officers on the alert 
to find some excuse for arrest. For example, should we be seen leaving 
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a bar, we could be brought into court on grounds of public drunkennes. 
Fortunately, we were aware of such tactics. Further, since Peyton 
did most of his architectural designing in an adjoining state and since 
my contract with the college was valid for nine months, we were rel- 
atively free of job pressure. 


The prospects of the group 


So at this point the opposition in County Seat has apparently used 
all its available weapons. This affords us a convenient stopping-place 
to assess the prospects of our somewhat battered race relations group. 

Actually, the prospects are by no means gloomy. The very fact 
that the group survived the attacks on it has come as a shock to a com- 
munity that used to make its living as a slave-breeding center, that 
featured vigilante violence against those ‘“‘over-sympathetic” to Negroes 
in the late nineteenth century, that saw a cross burned on the lawn of 
a local white resident who served as a speaker to Negro groups as late 
as fifteen years ago. County Seat’s Negro community has begun to 
hope for a better life; local whites who have always hated segregation 
no longer feel entirely isolated. For example, one drugstore and one 
restaurant which draw primarily on the college for their trade now serve 
Negroes at their tables. The Westinghouse plant has agreed to train 
a few Negro employees. 

Whether or not there will be a real breakthrough in the segregat- 
ed patterns of County Seat now depends on the talents, energy, and ded- 
ication of a few men. In spite of harassment and intimidation, twenty 
Negroes and seven whites are still willing to come to meetings of the 
group. This is enough to maintain morale and give it the character of 
a truly interracial group. Most important, three of its members, Peyton, 
Reverend Trueblood, and myself, are willing to take the lead in actively 
fighting segregation. The group’s success depends largely upon the ef- 
forts of these three individuals. Let’s look at the problems with which 
they must deal. 

Reverend Trueblood and myself are probably the group’s most ar- 
ticulate members. We must be the ones who try to negotiate jobs for 
Negroes with local industry and try to persuade more of the sympa- 
thetic drugstore owners to experiment with integration at their lunch 
counters. However, the possibilities of negotiation are limited. Demon- 
strations will be needed, and they must be carefully planned. One or 
two of the remaining sympathetic white ministers must be persuaded to 
stand by in case there is trouble. If violence occurs, the minister can 
serve as a reliable witness to testify to the innocence of the demonstra- 
tors before the local judge. 

Mr. Peyton was born and raised in County Seat and therefore has 
some following in the community; he must attempt to rally public sup- 
port. He has already found a way of allowing those sympathetic cit- 
izens who fear to take an active part in the race relations group to 
publicly state their views. County Seat now has a volunteer bi-racial 
committee composed of a few liberal faculty members, the two white 
clergymen who remain sympathetic, three Negro ministers, and a few 
Negro businessmen who are not too dependent upon white support. This 
committee can offer County Seat’s race relations group important sup- 
port. For example, if arbitrary arrests of demonstrators occur, it can 
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speak out and rally those citizens who, while not in favor of integration, 
have some sense of fair play. 


Some general conclusions 


There are many towns resembling County Seat in size and social 
structure from northern Virginia down to Tennessee. It is important to 
ask what we can learn from the case of County Seat. Certainly not that 
the behavior of governmental officials, a community’s economic struc- 
ture, and the attitudes of its people are unimportant in the process of 
social change. These three factors have vastly complicated the task 
of those involved in the fight against segregation in County Seat. But 
note that these three factors have not rendered effective protest im- 
possible. 

The police chief does not feel that he can use his power as arbitrar- 
ily as he would have twenty years ago. He feels that he needs some 
pretext to arrest demonstrators against segregation in County Seat. If 
care is taken to have sympathetic ministers nearby to act as witnesses, 
if local ordinances are scrupulously obeyed, demonstrations can be held 
in County Seat. 

The economic structure of County Seat left only four Negro leaders, 
the Baptist minister and the three undertakers, and twenty Negro cit- 
izens free from job pressure by whites. But that was enough. The 
Negro community of County Seat is militant enough that it will sup- 
port these few leaders if funds are needed, if a boycott is called, etc. 

Prejudice is widespread within the white community of County 
Seat. But in recent years, the white community has become seriously 
split. Even during the hysteria aroused by the false stories released to 
the press and radio, a few white leaders were willing to tell the mayor 
that any attempt on his part to outlaw the race relations group would 
bring a public statement of opposition on their part. Further, a number 
of drugstore owners and employers in County Seat are not themselves 
prejudiced. They promise to be receptive to negotiations now that the 
furor has died down a bit. 

All in all, the case of County Seat furnishes us an example of a 
Southern community in which the potency of antagonistic officials, un- 
favorable economic conditions, and widespread prejudice was found to 
be limited. A fourth factor, the actions and abilities of a few prominent 
individuals, emerges as the crucial factor. The case of County Seat 
affords us an example of a southern community in which effective 
protest against segregation is possible—if a few men with leadership 
ability will take a stand. 

These few men seem to be present in County Seat. But to what ex- 
tent can the case of County Seat be taken as representative? It may well 
be that there are many southern communities which, like County Seat, 
possess the minimum ingredients for social change. But what are the 
chances that the crucial element, the prominent individuals who must 
serve as a Catalyst, will be present? 

A few years ago, the prospects seemed rather bad. Ten years ago 
in Washington, D.C., one could probably have found one hundred really 
able people ready to make sacrifices to fight segregation. This is not 
very many if one considers that Washington plus the suburbs has over 
a million residents. The small size of towns like County Seat becomes 
significant. It is not merely a matter that small towns tend to be more 
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conservative and that the opposition finds it easy to pinpoint those it 
must crush. It is also a matter of arithmetic. If one can find only a 
hundred leaders in a city of a million, one should find only one leader 
in a town of ten thousand. 

However, more and more people in America, particularly young 
people, seem to be recovering from the amoral and apolitical malaise 
prevalent even among intellectuals and other aware men during the 
McCarthy era. Not that McCarthy must shoulder all of the blame, 
or even a major part of the blame, for the cynicism and inactivity of 
those Americans who should have been ready to fight to perfect their 
society. Many other influences added, and still add, their weight. The 
retreat of intellectuals from moral responsibility through “acknowledg- 
ing the relativity of values,” the retreat of decent men into the com- 
forts of middle-class existence were the really potent influences. 

Today many thinkers are rediscovering that man is a moral agent. 
Many decent men are finding the comfortable life of the middle class 
boring and ethically unsatisfying. Young people see their lives threat- 
ened by the arms race and feel driven to political protest. The value 
of passive resistence as an instrument of social change has been drama- 
tized by the example of those leading the fight against segregation 
in the large cities of the South. If these trends continue, the individuals 
needed to transform towns like County Seat may find themselves and 
become aware of their opportunities. 

The temptations present to the potential leaders of protest move- 
ments in the South are many. Over and over, they are told that social 
conditions in the South, that the southern “way of life,” that economic 
factors, etc., leave them with no real resource. No doubt this is often 
true and will be true in certain sections of the South for years to come. 
But it was not true in County Seat and it is not true in many similar 
southern communities. 

In closing, it is my thesis that the responsibility for lessening the 
great evil of segregation in the South often rests squarely on the 
shoulders of certain individuals who are capable of organizing protest 
movements. The personal decisions they make will determine the rate 
of progress in the South. Since they have the power to do either good 
or evil and since they have the intelligence to be aware of their power, 
they are in the classic position of a moral agent. If they decide 
wrongly, they can not rationalize their guilt. 


The American scene 


Any glory in the Beat way to satori? 


by Lawrence La Fave 





Editor's comment: Among all the contemporary forms of youthful 
dissidence, the “Beat Generation” has received the widest publicity— 
to much of the general public they have been the prime representatives 
of “rebellious youth” in the 1950’s. Lawrence La Fave, a social psycho- 
logist who has taught at Oklahoma City College and Indiana University 
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and is now a research analyst for a department of public aid, has 
drawn upon extensive personal experience and interviews to examine 
the Beat generation’s claim to this position. 


“If at first you don’t succeed, to Hell with it!” So reads a con- 
spicuous sign at the College of Complexes: Beatnik Headquarters, 
Chicago Branch. No motto could sum up Beat philosophy better. 

Another definition of a Beatnik’s style of life has been offered by 
“Fallout”—a denizen of Chicago’s Near North Side. Fallout, who could 
be called the Beatnik’s Beatnik, suggests: ‘‘A Beatnik is a person too 
lazy to work and too lazy to steal.” 

Such definitions are, of course, commercial versions of the meaning 
of Beatnikhood. The more idealistic Beat would no more dig these de- 
finitions than he would the Square rat race. Perhaps a less biased 
characterization would find a Beatnik belonging to an informal group 
which espouses extremism and nihilism in all walks of life (e.g., religion= 
Zen Buddhism; philosophy=existentialism; art forms oppose contrived 
organization; politics=anarchy; and sex values=free love.) 

In those few instances in which rather than being simply unconven- 
tional, the Beats are way out, they follow, as the last definition suggests, 
conventions of their own. The typical Beat is far less original than he 
likes to think: in nonconforming, he does precisely what the conventional 
do not do, not so much because they do not do it, as because other mem- 
bers of his minority do it. In this sense, Beatniks are conforming non- 
conformists. 

An opinion common to Squares is that a Beat is one who was Beaten 
in the rat race of life. However, this version goes not far enough—it 
tells but half the story, and the negative half at that. 

To get the full picture and the truth about the Beats, we must 
return to Father Kerouac’s Bible. Writes Kerouac: “He was Beat—the 
root, the soul of Beatific.’” 

This quote is quite revealing. The word Beat is used in a more pro- 
found sense than we ever might imagine. In fact Beat, in this sense, is 
not really a word at all—it is a contraction of the word beatific. 


Snob appeal vs. slob appeal 


Since Webster defines beatific as ‘““making blissful or blessed,” let’s 
see if Beats are at least happy, let alone beatific. 

So we first ask the question “any glory?” in the sense of personal 
happiness. To begin, we compare the way of the Beat with the way of 
the Square. 

Achievements 
Happiness = ———————_—_—_ 
Ambitions 
The materialistic Square strives to raise his portion of happiness by 
joining the status-seeking rat race of life—by increasing his numerator 
of achievement. (In fact, the typical Square doesn’t even seem aware 
the denominator is there.) 

The Beat also seeks an increment in his fraction of happiness—but 
his method differs. Beats prefer to eat, drink, and to swing now and 
pay later—digging that, in a world which will be blown to Hell anyway, 
no one will be around later to collect. And so, the Beat lowers the de- 
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nominator which is his ambition. He says, quoting Slim Brundage: ‘To 
Hell with it!’” 

Beats, in lowering materialistic desire, are consistent with early 
Christianity; but they appear a trifle more individualistic, more “self- 
centered,” and less socially responsible. Buddhahood, as understood by 
most Beats, is attainable without much Brotherhood. 

In this sense, a Beatnik may be thought of as one-half Christian 
and one-half bum. 


Are the Beats really living or are they dead Beats? 


But also there lives a third way of happiness. A way which re- 
quires a numeratorial revision in James’ formula to: 
Perceived Achievements 





Happiness = 
Ambitions 

By this correction, the Beat’s happiness fraction is no longer in his 
accomplishments over his ambitions; but rather, by what he thinks he 
has achieved. In various ways he may put down reality, and if such 
flight from fact permits him “delusions of grandeur,” he will make it 
more times than his achievement-ambition ratio would suggest. The 
Bowery Bum raises his miserable happiness fraction by getting drunk; 
many beats use drugs to gain a loss of perspective. 

In these terms there are three ways to increase happiness: 1) the 
Square way: keeping up with (or, better, showing up) the Joneses; 
2) the philosophical-religious way: renouncing desire; and 3) the crazy 
way: putting down reality. 

So while Beats ignore the future in an effort to experience the 
present, the typical Beat knows an unhappiness of which the Square is 
less aware. An example is furnished by Lola, a Beatnik-Stripper-B-Girl. 
Lola often boasted of the kicks she gained from her various illegal and 
illicit activities. But her hysterical blabberings and hollow voice seemed 
to speak so loudly of the psychic pain which results from an unorganized 
and meaningless life that it was difficult to hear what she said. 

Not only does free-floating anxiety interfere with Lola’s beatific 
state, her inhibitions do also. For Lola is more a product of Square cul- 
ture than she likes to admit; she still carries around within her Square 
prejudices which she can’t shake off as quickly as the clothes she 
occasionally wears. 

The Square within her popped out unconsciously one evening, as 
she, two other Beatniks, and I, approached my car. While she and I 
were making preparation to enter, the other two Beatniks commenced 
to walk upon its trunk. From there they proceeded to the roof; where- 
upon beneath their combined weights, it did cave in. The scene was too 
ridiculous to bug me, and tho they climbed off, meekly, like true Beats, 
they felt no need to apologize, for (being non-materialists) they had 
done no damage. (Like, also, it wasn’t their car.) The Stripper, however, 
could not contain the indignant protests of the materialistic Square 
within her—until I snapped the roof back into place—revealing that 
no major damage had been done. 

Later I discussed this incident with one of the Beat roof climbers, 
who noted that Lola had been acting pretty Square. He added: ‘When 
we catch Strippers acting Square like that, we say that we caught them 
with their pants up.” 
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The Beat seeks that which he cannot attain; he tries to operate 
at the conceptual level of an idiot. Yet he is bugged by an inability to 
put down reality; the only thing idiotic about the Beat is his belief that 
he can be an idiot. Every modern man, Beats not excluded, needs some- 
thing beyond himself. Beats simply are not simple enough to attain 
Buddhahood without brotherhood. 

So, few Beats attain the glorious Buddhahood. There are, however, 
some exceptions. Those who can find a larger cause, like the politically- 
oriented Beats, are released from the compulsion to be now and forever 
way out swinging. The minority of dedicated artists reach the beatific 
state by creating and identifying with something beautiful, and with 
those who will be born to know it. 

However, it is doubtful that most “artistic’”’ Beats are truly dedicated 
to art. 


Is Beat art art? 


This leads to the second question: Is there any glory in the Beat 
way to satori’, if by glory be meant artistic value? 

I don’t think so. In a nutshell, Beat art standards are, in essence, 
negative; they tell us what is not art (the logical, metaphysical, am- 
biguous, etc.), but they offer a poverty of information as tc what is art, 
a situation which offers little hope for real artistic achievement. 

If there be no principles which motivate Beat art, other than being 
different, way-out, self-consciously irrational, and illogical, who is to 
say that any random combo of four-letter words is not great poetry? 
(Who is to say that Pappy Yokum’s footprints do not a painting make?) 

Not only does Beat art lack positive principles or objective 
standards; Beat customs also militate against the development of great 
artists, by any standard at all. For instance, a consistent rumor says 
that Jack Kerouac denies ever rewriting a line. This story, unfor- 
tunately, encourages the Beat notion that anything which happens to 
strike the Beat mind is valuable and ought to be written down as is. 

If the Kerouacs and Ginsbergs do produce classics, it will only be 
because they have not practiced the “spontaneous,” undisciplined writing 
which they are alleged to preach. It is well to remember that both un- 
derwent an incubation period before “On the Road” and “Howl” were 
written—during part of which time they attended Columbia University. 

Most Beatnik “art,” however, is truly loyal to the Beat formula— 
it is devoid of either preparation or pruning: “Is Beat art art?” must be 
answered NO. 

Thus if the Beats fail at what they should be best at, personal hap- 
piness and art, the question remains what is their effect on others. In 
particular, what do they do to the status quo, which they are in such 
rebellion against? The answer is that they help maintan it. 


Beats make Cubes out of Squares 


When Beat poet Allan Ginsberg was asked to account for the phenom- 
enal success of Beat poetry, he replied: “We owe it all to Henry Luce.” 
Ginsberg’s answer, like Howl, was meant to be way out. Yet there 
was more truth than poetry in his reply. The Beatniks have buried their 
beards in the sand and sold their poetry to the Henry Luces. 
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The Beatnik social movement is, pragmatically, a phoney radical 
movement. Instead of making inroads into Squaredom, the Beats solidify 
the Squares into Cubes. By furnishing Squares with clowns to laugh 
at, Beats increase the smug complacency of the Squares; like the king’s 
jester, Beats entertain the Squares, and flatter, thereby, the status quo. 

Some sociologists would no doubt argue that Beats are more 
“consumptive” than “productive.” I frankly don’t know what these 
vague terms mean, as their users seldom bother to define them. Perhaps 
in an economic sense it may be said that Beats are more consumptive 
than productive; more money is spent upon them than they “earn” and 
spend on others. But, as man lives not by bread alone, any attempt to 
dig who is consumptive and who is productive in purely economic terms, 
flies in the face of the sociology of the group and the psychology of the 
individual. For intangible ways exist in which the Beats are very 
productive, such as in warming the egos of Squares, and giving Squares 
some diversions from routine—such as “harmless” Scapegoats to square 
off against. 

To the extent that Beats do harm in society, they do it not by 
deflating the egos of Squares, but by increasing smug complacency. 
Beats are unproductive in the sense that, rather than creating social 
progress, they deepen the prevailing ruts. For, tho the Beat Generation 
is a symptom of social disorganization, the major branch of Beats fails 
to reduce that disorganization. 

Since the Beats have low prestige (if any) in the eyes of Squares, 
and in that Beats assume positions which, by Square standards, are 
way out, whatever the Beatnik digs, the Square is likely to pull away 
from. Beatnik propaganda, then, is likely to boomerang on Squares— 
as both its way-outness and its advocates appear to the Squares as 
ridiculous. 

Tho whatever Beats advocate is likely to boomerang on Squares, 
the Beats do not usually threaten Square egos, of course, since the 
Beat positions and garb seem too ridiculous to be threatening. Therefore, 
Squares want the Beats around because Squares look awfully good (to 
themselves) by comparison with Beats. Yet, since Beats are not eco- 
nomically productive, a society poorer than our own could not afford 
the luxury of so many Beats. Beats, then, are not merely products of 
the disillusionment found in contemporary America; but of affluency 
also. 


Why Squares beat Beats 


Among the low-brow Squares (there are middle-brow Squares also), 
hostile feelings towards Beatniks are not uncommon. Here we witness 
another way in which the Beat inflates the ego of the Square. Un- 
fortunately, for the ego of this type of Square, prejudice against 
Negroes and radicals has recently been declining. A Catholic even 
ascended to the Presidency. Under such conditions, the country in 
recent years has been suffering a Scapegoat Gap. 

But not only do Beats, rather than reducing Squaredom, make 
Cubes out of Squares, Beats also help prevent the non-Squares from 
starting liberal movements. 

I have taught at universities in which I was struck by the idealism 
and self-consistency of the younger students. I have watched the 
university drive a wedge into those personalities and twist them into 
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those fragmented shapes which reflect hypocritical contemporary 
America. 

A few of these students looked at the mold into which the society 
was trying to press them and rebelled. And, tho they knew what they 
opposed, they held not the vaguest notion as to what they stood for. 
Rather than being grabbed up by a genuine liberal movement, however, 
they were caught by the Beatniks—who then proceeded to make phoney 
radicals out of them. 

I call the Beat Generation a phoney radical movement because the 
net effect of the nihilism and disaffiliation of the majority school takes 
young potential radicals and liberals out of action and thereby reduces 
the effective opposition to the status quo. “Aha!” some Square Legion- 
aire might retort: “‘The Beatniks are a communist-front organization!” 
It would be more correct to label them a capitalistic-front organization— 
for it is the status quo which they inadvertently serve. 

But I have been discussing only the majority Beat school. As this 
majority school of Beats digs art, and views science as art’s enemy, 
we need not be surprised that science and politics bug it. The Beat 
Generation exists as a social force mainly in its artistic influence; 
politically, for instance, the Beats have been neither hyperactive nor 
influential. But turning to the minority school, we see a politically 
active and, in some senses, humanitarian group; a group which, unlike 
the Beat drug addict common to the majority school, seldom needs the 
third or crazy way to happiness. (Even tho all Beats want their kicks 
now.) This minority school rocketed into orbit when some Chicago 
Beats formally introduced the word anarchy into Beat ideology. 

The formal kickoff of the Beat political movement happened like 
this: In the summer of 1960, Chicago’s Slim Brundage owned bars in 
both Chicago and New York City. And both were called the College of 
Complexes: the one in New York being located in Grenwich Village, 
and the one in Chicago on the Near North Side. Slim decided to hold 
a Beatnik national convention at CCNY (the College of Complexes in 
New York) for the purpose of nominating a Beat candidate for Presi- 
dent. William Lloyd Smith and Joffre Stewart, both Chicagoans, were 
nominated Presidential and Vice-Presidential candidates, respectively, 
for the Beat Party of America. 

Stewart, who dug anarchy before Beatnikism made the scene, 
persuaded Smith to campaign not for votes, but against voting—that 
they ought to represent not a Party, but an anti-Party. 

Immediately after the election, having previously declined Smith’s 
generous offer to become his campaign manager, I suggested to the 
candidates that they issue a victory statement: “After all,” I argued, 
“you won! You campaigned against voting, and tabulations show that 
more eligible voters didn’t vote than voted for either Kennedy or Nixon.” 

While they both dug this swinging suggestion, someone actually 
exclaimed: “Do you really think that all those millions who didn’t vote 
were voting for us?” However, others in the apartment threw cold 
water on this hope, explaining that at least a few of those who didn’t 
vote were simply lazy; that one could not safely assume that the non- 
violent revolution had yet begun. 

The political Beats, in advocating anarchy, protect the vested 
interests by refusing to vote, and by discouraging others from voting. 
Since those they prevent from voting would probably have voted 
liberal, Beats help the conservative cause. For instance, Kennedy ran 
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much weaker against Nixon in a Near North Side Chicago ward than 
in other wards of similar socio-economic class. One reason for Kennedy’s 
weak showing in that ward is because Beats gave speeches there asking 
sympathetic fringe Beats to disaffiliate themselves from the voting 
process. In fact, the Beatnik campaign headquarters is in this ward. 

The reader may complain that, by my reasoning, the Norman 
Thomas Socialists, or other radical groups, helped the Republicans by 
taking votes away from the Democrats. In the short run this was true; 
but in the long run the Socialists liberalized the Democratic Party 
and the country, and they succeeded, because they could show the 
Democrats additional votes Democrats could win back from them by 
liberalizing its record, whereas the Beats can show nothing, since they 
oppose voting, and no one is certain what failure to vote means. In 
discouraging liberals from voting, Beats make the nation appear even 
more conservative than it is. 

Another vested-interest group consists of the literature profs in 
our universities who often are expert salesmen of Beatnik pocketbooks. 
It is indeed curious that these literature Squares have lifted their 
collective noses from the classics for a time and jumped on the Beatnik 
bandwagon. One need not look far to know the reason why. No group 
has been more threatening to the literature prof in recent years than 
the scientist—especially the social scientist. Rather than viewing science 
and art as supplementary, these litearture profs perceive them as rivals 
with cold-blooded science, thru poetry machines, theories of aesthetics, 
etc. wiping them out. 

What more gainful way to defend against such status encroach- 
ment than thru promoting the Beat writers and swinging with the 
Beats? Thus, these profs have ulterior motives, disguised as art, for 
strengthening the Beatnik movement. 

Some profs are not the only group which digs the Beat anti-science 
norm. The Beat “movement,” by digging bad grammar, simple vocabulary 
and limited argot, holds a real appeal for non-intellectuals who like 
to conceive of themselves, without benefit of study, as intellectuals. 

Opposites, the above analysis would suggest, can attract, and a 
happy marriage between Beats and Squares seems to have evolved. A 
symbiotic relationship, in which each strengthens the other, exists. 
If it be a case of survival of the unfittest, both would appear unfit 
enough to survive. 

This symbiotic relationship is comparable to the harmony in nature. 
The carbon dioxide exhausted by the animal helps the plant to breathe; 
the oxygen secretion of the plant gives air to the animal. Likewise, 
for instance, the Square “goes slumming,” or, as Beat enemy Paddy 
Bauler put it: “To see the freaks.” And the freaks repay the Square 
for his business by entertaining him, by offering him something to feel 
superior to. 

And so Henry Luce freely advertises the way-out Beat—for to do 
so is to help Henry peddle his Square magazines among his way-in 
readers. In fact, Kenneth Rexroth loudly tried to convince me that the 
Beat Generation is wholly the creation of Madison Avenue. But I must 
still insist that Rexroth is being overly modest; that the Rexroths and 
Kerouacs had something to do with the emergence of the Beat Genera- 
tion too. And yet, I have noticed that Beats and ad men get along 
nicely together, and even think alike—i.e., Beat poetry and commer- 
cials share simple, sharp imagery. 
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We have seen earlier that the Beat way-out norm renders Beat 
culture, in central ways, the mirror image of Square culture. Reverse 
the sign of highly prized Beat values and, in many cases, you have 
Square values. If Square culture be the thesis, and Beat culture the 
antithesis, I see, however, no sign of a synthesis between the two—the 
Hegelian dialectic doesn’t seem to hold. For these two cultures appear 
in delicate balance—the weight of one reflects, and supports, the 
weight of the other. 

What then has been the major effect of the Beat Generation upon 
society so far? Have the Beatniks made inroads on Squaredom? 

I don’t think so, really. Rather, I believe the Beats have increased 
the smug complacency of our times by furnishing Squares with clowns 
to laugh at. In solidifying the Squares, the Beats have made Cubes 
out of them. 

I am speaking of the net effect of the Beat Generation so far. And 
that net effect is mainly created by the dominant school of Beatnikism 
—the Kerouacian or Ginsbergish School. This school is politically in- 
active. 

Except for some occasional work by the minority school of political 
Beats, such as its advocacy of racial integration and disarmament, 
I see little glory, in the sense of social progress, in the Beat way to 
satori. 

On the contrary, I consider the Beat Generation very dangerous. 
At a time in human history when the human race faces its greatest 
peril; at a time when it can least afford the luxury of ethnocentrism, 
the Beats, by inadvertently protecting the status quo, discourage im- 
perative reform. 


The sum of the Squares... . 


Is the sum of the Squares plus the sum of the Beatniks equal to 
the sum total of the US population? In our more optimistic moments 
we may say it isn’t so—the US population being the larger. Yet, even 
if it is larger, is there enough left over to make any difference? 

The question arises: how can the Beats be prevented from putting 
down the emergence of a genuine radical movement in this country? 
In other words, how can the symbiotic relationship between the Beat- 
niks and the Squares be broken up? 


In the first place, we cannot assume that the “movement” will 
break itself up, for there are too many powerful vested interests 
protecting it. True, the fad aspects of the movement have hit their 
peak, and are now on a rapid decline, and that you will now see fewer 
Squares disguised as Beatniks on weekends. But because of the sym- 
biotic relationship between Beats and Squares, the center of gravity 
of the movement will continue. 


Can one hope, then, that the Beat Generation will drop from orbit? 
This event seems unlikely. It is virtually impossible to radically alter 
the ego structure of those dedicated to such a consistently nihilistic 
and pervasive ideology as are the stouter members of the Beat Genera- 
tion, particularly since these members have also gravitated towards 
each other, and into those transitional areas of the big city where 
Square values are weakest, and where the surroundings reinforce 
nihilism. 
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Besides, the Madison Avenue ad men, and other bad men, would 
merely substitute some other pseudo-radical fad to divert the attention 
of both the real radical and the Square from necessary reform. 

The better solution, then, would be to change the course of the 
Beat Generation into a socially constructive direction. The minority 
school of politically-oriented Beats is beginning to lead the way: some 
writings by Kenneth Rexroth, Kenneth Patchen, Lawrence Lipton, 
and Lawrence Ferlinghetti, combined with the political activities of 
William Lloyd Smith and Joffre Stewart, already suggest humanitarian 
political motivation. 

Unfortunately, by virtue of their anti-science fashion, these Beats 
are incredibly naive about how to carry out the necessary ideological 
revolution. But let us, while discouraging their anarchistic and anti- 
scientific attitudes, encourage the ascendacy of this School of the Beat 
Generation. 


1. Jack Kerouac, On the Road, Signet, New Am. Library, 1955, p. 161. 

2. Slim Brundage, Ravings by Manic Depressive, College of Complexes, Chgo., p. 80. 

3 Satorf is the Zen word for experience, which is significantly related to hap- 
piness. 


Opinion 


Challenge—who needs it? 


by Gabriel Breton 


Editors’ comment: In our Spring, 1960 issue, David Riesman presented 
his views on the malaise afflicting American youth, the withdrawal of 
their interest and energies from larger social concerns. “The Search 
for Challenge” argued that society has failed to provide the challenging 
tasks which are necessary for growth, and suggested that such provision 
be made. The following letter, written by Gabriel Breton, Assistant 
Professor of the Science of Society at Monteith College, to one of our 
editors, continues the discussion. We sent Mr. Riesman a copy of this 
letter and publish his reply at the end of its text. 


Dear Otto, 

Subsequent to our discussion of the other evening, I reread Ries- 
man’s “The search for challenge” in the first issue of New University 
Thought. I offer you my thoughts though I do not know in which di- 
rection you have developed yours. I await your comments. 

“Challenge,” a true American term, uttered without determinant 
or qualifier, belongs undoubtedly to that category of abstractions, as 
“work,” “ambition,” and “action,” that form the substratum of our 
American mystique. These notions of “challenge,” “work,” etc., are 
considered as an absolute good, independent of their direction or 


application. 
It seems to me that this way of thinking is tied to certain aspects 
of our culture, for instance: 
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1. The cultivation of anti-virtues: we cultivate and praise such 
traits of character which, in Europe at least, are still considered as 
vices (‘““‘Wanted: Ambitious and aggressive young man....”’). 

2. The culture of will power: one has to will, one has to work, one 
has to do violence to one’s self. Obviously, the Puritan heritage. 

3. A pervasive terror of leisure, of rest: Americans, though they 
are the hardest working people in the world, have the tendency to con- 
sider themselves as lazy and have very few activities for the use of 
leisure and rest. 

4. The fear of ends: the refusal to set forth specific and precise 
goals, especially among the intellectuals. Thus one works for the sake 
of work, expends energy for the sake of expending energy, acts for 
fear of being idle. 

That Riesman is alarmed at failing to find “challenge” among the 
youth suggests that he does not recognize the extent to which “chal- 
lenge” is a cultural imperative inculcated in the population at a very 
early age. If the adolescents in his neighborhood, or those of Rebel with- 
out a Cause, find challenge in the imbecilic and push their hot-rods at 
top speed toward a possible suicide, it is precisely their response to 
that cultural necessity which demands that challenges be taken up, 
that one must act, that there is no alternative to action but the loss of 
dignity or of the sense of self-worth. Since, on the other hand, ambition, 
aggression, the expenditure of energy are considered, in our culture, 
as virtues in themselves, we have no choice but to consider these ado- 
lescents as virtuous young men. When “work,” “action,” and “chal- 
lenge,” have become, in their own right, a spirituality, what more can 
one expect? 

As far as I can see, Riesman has missed the problem. The malaise 
to which he alludes has its origin in the ever growing gap between the 
cultural necessity for activity and the energy resources of the in- 
dividual. For, in arriving at adulthood in our culture, so many hurdles 
have to be jumped, so much energy has to be mustered, and so many 
frustrations experienced, that one reaches the age of twenty already 
exhausted. Furthermore, as the channels of cultural transmission 
have been developed and diversified at a phenomenal rate during the 
last forty years, an overwhelming and endless flow of information, 
variety, and novelty has been unleashed upon us and has well un- 
nerved the sensibilities. Solicited on all sides by advertising, blackmail, 
and propaganda, it is hardly surprising that many seek retreat. What 
Riesman calls “Utopianism of private life” is nothing other than re- 
tirement at thirty. One cannot very well see the reasons for reproach- 
ing these people for not submitting themselves to a challenge. That is 
what they wish to escape. It is not that we lack challenges but that 
our energies have been sapped in meaningless tasks. 


“Today, however, we are faced with a paradox: The United States 
and a few other rich countries have caught up with many Utopian 
ideals while at the same time literal belief in heaven has almost van- 
ished.” Though the concept of an affluent society seems more relevant in 
the rarified atmosphere of Academia than in the slum streets of our 
urban centers and in the decaying towns of our rural hinterlands, we 
may very well consider, for the sake of argument, the theoretical at- 
tainment of “many Utopian ideals.” 

It seems that Riesman sets himself the task of discovering a 
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“challenge” which will serve as an ersatz for the literal belief in heaven. 
This cannot be meant seriously. 

When a civilization has achieved material Utopia—an affluence 
which liberates it from the necessities of daily subsistence—it is point- 
less for one to set forth further challenges for one’s self. After all, the 
nobility of man lies not in his labor but in his leisure. For, in the end, 
is not the reason for all this effort, this work, and this suffering for 
so many centuries, the creation of a spiritual Utopia—a state in which 
man has the leisure to devote himself to reflection and meditation? 
As the conditions of leisure have become an actual possibility, what 
becomes necessary is the development of a philosophy which could 
serve as the basis for the realization of these conditions. Does not the 
contemporary tragedy stem from the fact that the absence of such a 
philosophy makes the existence of the material Utopia infinitely pre- 
carious? 

The elaboration of such a philosophy is one of the major “chal- 
lenges”—if one must use that word. That is the task of intellectuals. 
But it is exactly they who are among the apathetic. 


It seems to me that the analysis of the nature and the conditions 
of apathy among young intellectuals must begin with a serious inves- 
tigation of the general context in which young intellectuals find them- 
selves today. I will limit myself to but a few remarks. 

First of all, like everybody else, the intellectual finds himself 
forced to live within an institutional structure which makes the “chal- 
lenge” a fundamental necessity, whereas the socioeconomic develop- 
ments of the society render this exigency unjustifiable. 

Furthermore, since free and liberal thought has never succeeded 
in becoming institutionally crystallized, all of the revolutionary myths 
have been resorbed by the language—with the result that most ut- 
terances from the left appear as cliches. 

We have also witnessed the disappearance of the university as the 
locus of thought and universalism and its replacement by the fragmen- 
ted academic underworld and the birth of a new class, the academic 
menials, which is on the way to becoming the most conservative force 
in the society. 

Another characteristic of the academic world is that the spiritual 
hideousness of the universes described in Brave New World and 198} 
has ceased to revolt and no longer terrorizes. The academic menials, 
especially those in social science, can hardly disguise a certain desire 
to fashion the population in their own image. They are of the shapers- 
up. There are two reasons for this. First, as the effective controlling 
power of the society normally excludes those involved in the educational 
institution, and as, on the other hand, the social scientists tend to con- 
sider themselves the experts most qualified in human affairs, they un- 
consciously nourish the hope that the development of a technology of 
social control will eventually offer them an access to power. 


The second reason is more difficult to understand and to pinpoint. 
Devotion to technique and technology per se has become, for many 
academicians, a form of commitment in itself. Technique, in the aca- 
demic sub-universe, is a ritual. I believe that the reason for this state 
of affairs lies at the heart of the present madness and apathy. It is the 
all-consuming fear of the intellectuals to define ends and goals. This is 
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due to the existence of certain taboos. To face the problem of human 
leisure and to develop a philosophy of existence outside of the state of 
slavery, it is necessary to apply one’s thoughts to the spiritual aspect 
of man and it is exactly that which is taboo. It means breaking through 
the compulsion of methods and means, and as this fairly smacks of tran- 
scendentalism, it terrorizes the academic menials. Since the intellectual 
refuses to tackle the end of human labor, that is, rest and contempla- 
tion, he condemns himself to discoursing on a universe of means and 
endless toil. As a result we see the proliferation and perfectioning ad 
infinitum of the tool and the means, themselves the essence of the 
universe of toil and slavery. In glorifying labor instead of leisure, one 
glorifies the slave instead of the free man. As a second result, we see 
the use of the tool for its own sake. And the logic of the tool is inherent 
in its very structure. We thus reach the total operational universe— 
the dream of the academic menials—in which for want of defining ends 
outside of the logic of the tool, it is the inherent operational logic of 
the tool which shapes the ends. This explains the profound affinity of 
the academic menials for the universes of Brave New World and 1984. 
It is outside the world of methodology that the true goals of man are 
defined. Panicked by this necessity, the academic menial turns around 
in circles, in sophisticated technological games, hoping thus to main- 
tain himself in a state of reprieve or respite. 

This hope for a respite manifests itself in other ways. The furor 
for impartiality and objectivity—or that sort of conservatism of the 
liberals—is also nothing other than the refusal to formulate precise 
ends, because the consequences will be—as is vaguely perceived—a con- 
frontation with the necessity of a total conversion of our cultural mys- 
tique. This implies, first of all, the acceptance in principle of the ne- 
cessity for a transcultural morality. It also implies that academic 
mores be placed under scrutiny. We would thus see that the academic 
world is incapable of working in the direction of a total conversion of 
the cultural mystique, since this institution is intimately involved in 
the basic structure of the culture. 


I do not have the pretensions of being able to construct the philos- 
ophy of existence in the stage beyond slavery, which is now so nec- 
essary. But I think I can see certain indispensable prerequisites to 
the condition of leisure. 

First of all, it is crucial to develop a community of human expe- 
rience: which implies a most thorough cleansing of the channels of 
cultural communication. To do this, it will be necessary to defend the 
precision and integrity of the language, our means of exchanging in- 
formation and interpretations. Furthermore, there can be no com- 
munity of experience when the channels of communication are cluttered 
up with lies, distortions, and inanities; with the incomplete and the 
superficial; with the biased and the irrelevant. The discovery of the 
structural conditions of truth within the channels of communication 
is a task which has yet to be accomplished. 

We must further establish a politics of survival, striving to abolish 
the engines of physical destruction; the engines of social destruction, 
like segregation and witch hunts; and the engines of cultural destruc- 
tion, such as the politicoeconomic monopoly of the press and commer- 
cial propagandists (though the commercial propaganda be often nothing 
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“challenge” which will serve as an ersatz for the literal belief in heaven. 
This cannot be meant seriously. 
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but lies, hyperbole, and misrepresentation; nevertheless, a significant 
portion of the public apparently accepts and justifies it). 

In conclusion, we must develop an ideoiogy of sanity which per- 
mits us to face the challenge of physical and moral existence; which 
allows us to define our aims and locate our Utopia. The other search 
for challenge is but the search for “action,” “work,” and “ambition.” 
Rather than the exertion of effort and intelligence toward a human 
Utopia, it is the exertion of effort toward a Utopia of effort, the Utopia 
of Brave New World. Thus Riesman’s search for the good may lead to 
the evils against which he has been one of the leading combatants: the 
dehumanization of humanity. For man with challenge but without 
goals is a machine. 

This ends my comments—rather lengthy—on issues raised by 
Riesman’s article. I hope I will hear of your own reflections. 

Gabriel 


Riesman’s reply 


I find myself in sympathy with many of Mr. Breton’s reflections. 
I have been in a good many discussions where people have said that we 
must shift our competition with the Soviet Union from the arms race 
to an economic race—Mr. Khrushchev says exactly the same thing— 
and while I hope most of us would agree that the latter is a lesser evil 
and a far less catastrophic danger than the former, this way of thinking 
is in itself as evil as Mr. Breton realizes, for it assumes an endless 
childish sibling rivalry of G.N.P., sputniks, and other objects of con- 
spicuous national production. To search for combative, muscular chal- 
lenge of this sort is very American and more broadly Western; and 
it does avoid the problem of ends that Mr. Breton raises. 

But I was talking in my paper primarily about young people who 
have not quite reached either the sophistication or the lethargy of 
adults. To go through a stage of strenuous testing, not based on de- 
structiveness and mindlessness, seems to me, at least in the forseeable 
future for Americans, an essential step toward further personal growth 
away from childish, metrical, linear competitiveness and toward more 
Utopian but, as Mr. Breton admits, still largely unexplored directions. 
The aristocratic contemplative life that he and Hannah Arendt admire, 
and which I too admire, need not be lived by energetic children who 
may nevertheless find its qualities appealing as adults. And does Mr. 
Breton contend that everyone with leisure should become an intellectual 
within a narrow, if attractive, range of temperament and talent? 

Moreover, one wouldn’t guess from Mr. Breton’s comments that 
I was recommending in my paper much the sort of youthful activity 
that has since been publicized as the Youth Corps or Peace Corps, and 
while one could quarrel with many aspects of this concept as it is 
currently developing, I have been greatly struck by the idealistic and 
enthusiastic response of many of the most gifted young people to the 
possibility of service inside and outside this country—precisely by those 
people who would never answer an ad asking for an ambitious, aggres- 
sive young man. (And such an ad would never indeed ask for an am- 
bitious and aggressive young woman!) 

The issues Mr. Breton raises, as he well recognizes, are complex 
and far-reaching; and my own remarks should be regarded as not an 
“answer,” but a continuation of the discussion. 
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by Otto Feinstein 


Editors’ comment: If a large segment of the recent student generation 
has not evolved a “philosophy of opposition,” it has taken many accepted 
values quite seriously. Whether in aesthetics, scholarship, or political 
and social reform movements, its passion for purity and sensitivity to 
hypocrisy have given it a large capacity for indignation. These qualities 
are evident in its most notable instances—the sit-ins, the anti-HUAC 
campaign, and in the active part students have taken in the peace move- 
ment—activities which were covered in our first three issues. And in 
our correspondence with many people on campuses across the country, 
we have been impressed with the resurgence of student activity, even 
in isolated and formerly apathetic schools. With this article, we begin 
e a series which will discuss the significance and prospects of the student 
e movement. Otto Feinstein, one of our editors, is an Asssistant Professor 
= of the Science of Society at Monteith College. 
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- “Inundation” would be a mild word to describe the present flow of pe- 
1- riodical literature on the “younger generation,’ most specifically the 
bs students. Time magazine has discovered in them a conservative force, 
d Look an awakening form of liberalism. Every commentator has imposed 
his image upon the events, as though to fashion their future develop- 
10 ment. But what is real and what is public relations? 
of The Sit-ins and their Northern sympathy pickets brought the first 
p- major political activity in years to many campuses. They had deep roots 
le in the obviously real and easily understandable grievances of the Sou- 
th thern Negro student; they emanated from him, not from his friends or 
re mentors. It was a real protest—to many it symbolized the rampant 
1S. segregation of their own communities, their own campuses, their own 
“e, lives. Northern campus radicals, long active but little heeded, could 
ho now use their organizational skills and aims for ends approved of by 
ir. major segments of their campus communities. The relatively simple 
al and concrete acts of organizing or walking in a picket line could be Da- 
vid’s stone in the fight against the ever present and all pervasive Go- 
at liath of race hate and its institutions. The morality of these acts, ques- 
ity | tioned by some, was applauded by many and appeared dramatic to all. 
nd 
is The “stagnation of American society,” a concept which won the 
nd election for Mr. Kennedy, was apparent to students. Foreign policy re- 
the verses and world crises struck with regularity. The imminence of atomic 
ose war and the lack of activity aimed at avoiding it aroused many young 
es- people. The intellectual’s silence and avoidance of major controversy on 
m- major issues was another factor. The post-McCarthy youth (at least 
; some of them) wanted to know, to listen, and to discuss. Discussion 
lex 


groups sprang up with varying success on many campuses—the most 
an famous of them being Yale’s Challenge. Speakers again drew large 
audiences, and organizers of such programs took heart. 
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The international crises created by students in other countries 
were widely heralded in the press. Our professors, administrators, and 
mass media took up the cry of apathy and fashioned the idea of the 
“silent generation,” in most cases not seeing their own major respon- 
sibility in this. At a national convention of educators and administra- 
tors, considerable time was spent in discussing student apathy. At the 
end of a plenary session, a group of University of Chicago students 
approached the participants and asked a petition supporting the Sit-ins. 
There were fewer signatures than there were students circulating the 
petition. 

Be that as it may, the contrast between the U.S. and the rest of 
the world, between the 1950’s and the 30’s and 40’s made certain paral- 
lels obvious. The lack of controversy and commitment in the classroom 
also made students (some) look around, and made some more prone to 
act. 

The National Defense Education clause 1001(f), which forced stu- 
dents applying for federally subsidized loans to sign a loyalty oath, 
stirred many student councils who had already begun to look for issues. 
The violation of individuals’ privacy and the crass exhibition of power 
by the House Un-American Activities Committee pushed the anti- 
HUAC demonstrations in San Francisco. The press, accustomed to riots 
by students abroad, carried the news—and again a real issue sparked 
sympathy in other areas: our students could do what the Japanese did; 
our own students were not so silent. Here again was a simple act and 
sympathetic understanding. 


The international news, and even more, the direct experiences of stu- 
dents in Sit-in demonstrations, activity against the NDEA, anti-HUAC 
demonstrations and campaigns, created an atmosphere which made 
the 1960 elections more significant as a student activity than either 
enthusiasm for the candidates or the issues would have justified. (The 
Peace Corps idea raised by Senator Kennedy was aimed at capturing 
this enthusiasm.) 

The issue of survival and peace has not yet transcended the bounds 
of those local nuclei who have been aware of its implications for many 
years—Aldermaston affected only those who looked for it, and they 
were rather few. It would, however, be surprising if this year did not 
see some dramatic and sympathy-inspiring acts along these lines. The 
New York Civil Defense protests at CCNY, Brooklyn, and Queens may 
be the forerunners of a real student peace movement, as Oklahoma 
City was for the Sit-ins. 

Little, if any, concern has been evidenced over economic issues— 
certainly only a very few students have shed tears over the strike de- 
feats of unions, massive unemployment, right-to-work laws, urban re- 
development, etc. The dramatic, clear-cut, and relatively easy-to-com- 
prehend yet appalling conditions of the farm laborers have aroused 
some sympathy—but mostly in the highly politicized California area. 
Affluent society or not, these issues are strange to primarily middle- 
class students, and are far too complex to arouse a moral or emotional 
reaction, except for a few from pro-labor backgrounds. 

These are the issues which brought students into the activity 
which stimulated the great flood of print on young people. They have in 
common a moral appeal, a simplicity, and a ready access to emotion and 
sentiments of justice. They require little awareness, analysis, or under- 
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standing of the basic forces of our society. They are a cry for justice— 
a fitting first sound to announce a new “un-silent generation.” 

The actions taken are of a similar nature: clear and simple, against 
a known objective, easy to organize, simple to participate in, not demand- 
ing long, sustained, and often unrewarded thought and action. First 
steps must be simple—and even so, the student community as a whole, 
not to speak of the professional community, has hardly given sanction 
to these acts. The organizers are few, and the supporters a small minor- 
ity of the student population of some three million. But the boundaries 
of minute concerned groups have been crossed, and although far from 
being representative of a general movement, these actions have tran- 
scended those of small sects. 

What does all this mean? Will we see a potent force move from 
our campuses to cope with our local, national, and international prob- 
lems? First, it is clear that the present activity must grow both geo- 
graphically and intellectually. What are prospects for this? 


The obstacles 


There is as yet no clear understanding of exactly what a college 
student is in America, in either his academic or social role. Is he still 
a high school student? Is he some form of apprentice? Very few see 
themselves as maturing and socially responsible adults. This is hardly 
surprising, either in the context of the American university or the gen- 
eral American tradition. Many universities and colleges are sheltered 
in small towns or even rural settings; most of the rest are massive 
commuter schools, hardly providing the base for a community where 
the student can define himself as a student. Even the non-commuting 
students at urban schools tend to be cut off from any sustained relation 
with the social environment and its deep problems. Thus, coming from 
what is usually a sheltered middle-class background, the student is 
not afforded any significant contact as a student with the social prob- 
lems of our country. The lack of concern with these issues in his class- 
room and his ignorance of social history serve to isolate him further. 
The absence of outside activity, the self-image and community image 
of the student make it hardly surprising that he doesn’t take himself 
seriously. 

This setting stops many of the best, but, impressive as it may be, 
this is only the first obstacle. The almost daily academic harassments 
—quizes, assignments, tests, problems, examinations, essays, research 
projects, term papers, mid-terms, finals, qualifying exams, theses, dis- 
sertations, and various kinds of busy-work have succeded in eliminat- 
ing most of the time and energy that might be spent in independent 
thought, opinion, and speculation, or even in reading in the areas of 
the students’ primary concern: his studies. The heavy emphasis placed 
on certain “social activities” such as fraternities and sororities occupies 
much of what little time and energy remain; political discussion and 
social concern are not high on the agenda of our general public. Yet 
there are students who either bypass or climb over these obstacles. 

For them, structured activity exists. Student councils, student pa- 
pers, and related activities exist on nearly all campuses and claim a 
significant portion of their participants’ time; but often political and 
social concerns are explicitly or implicitly out-of-bounds. Only the 
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some 350 National Student Association committees have been allocated 
political and social problems as their legitimate concerns, and often 
they are preoccupied with just passing news between their campuses 
and the national headquarters, or with simply perpetuating themselves. 
And in any case, they have little relevance for the average student. 

But should the student be moved to act, either on local or more 
geographically distant grievances and concerns, a nondirect and blatant 
weapon is applied—the administration. These de facto ruler of academia, 
armed with real power and the weapon of time (they can stall, and if 
apathy doesn’t occur, the student still has to leave the campus sooner 
or later), may either forbid outright, administratively hamstring or 
harass, or even abolish and destroy student institutions and activities. 
Even if a student escapes the continuously emphasized homily, “You're 
here to learn, my child,” he is little aware of the campus power struc- 
ture and even less of how to meet it. Literally scores of campus news- 
papers and editorial boards and hundreds of student organizations have 
been and are being censored, impeached, or banned. Thousands have 
been administratively harassed, or never permitted to exist in the first 
place. Thus, of the few who do come to the point of action, many are 
forced to surrender and return to silence, others to become experts at 
administrative law, sterilely involved in negotiation with long-lived ad- 
ministrators. But some survive. The history of the Sit-ins and the 
other movements bear witness to this—their nature is the result of the 
structure within which they operate, as is the absence of other actions. 

Is it surprising that students are called silent? It is, rather, sur- 
prising that some have the perseverence to survive with their con- 
cern about issues that should concern us all. The concerns are natural 
—who wants war, or 1984, or racism? Those are the current student 
concerns. The silence is what is artificial; but it is understandable. When 
the silence is broken, it still faces the disapproval of the general com- 
munity and, what is worse, the absence of parallel voices and organized 
forces in the ‘‘adult community.” This reinforces the students’ feeling 
of sandbox games and childish idealism. 

If all this is true, why send one’s self or one’s friend through 
this meat grinder? That is a moral question which we must privately 
answer—but how best to do it, or just how to do it at all, is a legitimate 
question. A question which must be answered if the embryonic student 
movement is to grow into a real student movement and then into a so- 
cial movement. 


The elements of the counter-community 


Of the 1,500 campuses in the U.S., there is not one where the at- 
mosphere or the apparatus have been totally successful in discouraging 
activity. Here and there individuals, small groups, and sometimes small 
communities retain the essentials of honesty, concern, and a willingness 
to act. They may be students consumed with their studies, wishing to 
leave the academic life at the earliest opportunity, wondering at the 
social irrelevance of great portions of their discipline. They may be 
participants in single-issue movements or other political activities, who 
reflect at the vastness of injustice and the inadequacy of their forces. 
They may be young philosophers, poets, and artists, who laugh at ac- 
tivists and disparage those who study within the confines of the hour- 
credit system. 
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It is these forces that must be brought together if any permanent 
activity is to survive. It is the task of those who agree with our previous 
analysis to bring together these divergent yet naturally allied groups. 
They must talk and discuss their mutual concerns—about what they 
wish to do and what can be accomplished. This confrontation will not 
be an easy one; they will not immediately undestand each oher'‘s lan- 
guage; but the end result will be a common language, a common pro- 
gram, and a division of labor necessary for a student movement—or, as 
a matter of fact, any movement. 

This prepares the way for a counter-community. A small one at 
first, but one sufficient to give strength to the individual when he 
meets the unconcerned, the opposition, and the administration. Unlike a 
political organization, the counter-community is not forced to race from 
activity to activity in order to maintain its cohesion; it can even be 
strengthened by momentary periods of quiet, with time for thought. 
Furthermore, it gives meaning to the student’s academic work as well 
as to his leisure. In other words, it reinforces and cross-fertilizes study, 
play, work, and social concern. 


This general program, once initiated, leads to a counter-community 
in which the values of honesty, concern, and commitment permit the 
clarity and moral indignation necessary to meet the dangers of atomi- 
zation by H-bombs, bureaucracy, and race hate. And it is only in this 
counter-community that these virtues can survive, for the other com- 
munity is designed to further conformity, apathy, and “shaping up” as 
virtues. It is very easy to come forward with such a program; it is dif- 
ficult to enact it. Those who potentially make up our desired counter- 
community are not only separated by differences of experience and 
taste, they are often severly divided by ideologies or remnants of idel- 
ogies from a previous epoch. Thus, even when a discussion is initiated 
among those few political activists, not to speak of the whole counter- 
community, distrust and prejudice based on the experiences of their 
“fathers” prevent the creation of common experiences, defeats, and 
victories, which would permit individuals to judge each other by their 
own words and acts. The first concern of our program must be “unity” 
—unity based on a judgment of the individual’s own acts and words, 
rather than on a reflection of some imputed ideology; a unity based on 
a willingness to meet face-to-face with injustice and bureaucracy and 
to act rather than to procrastinate, when action is called for. 


Student political parties 


One successful tactic within this strategy of unity has been the 
formation of student political parties. In practice these organizations 
have usually suffered from the inability to attract those who are not 
within the political community, the political activists. Even among the 
political community they have been hindered by the adherence of many 
liberals to the “student as student” concept, and the inability of many 
of the politically active to understand the political structure of the 
campus, much less that of the nation. 

Unless students who are primarily oriented toward academic or 
cultural activity are attracted to the movement, many of the assump- 
tions and declarations of the politicos will remain unquestioned, and 
they will never bridge the gap between the student community and 
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themselves. Unless one is willing to study political structures, the 
original moral impulse of an activity will meet the frustrations 
inherent in any political activity performed without an accompanying 
analysis of the forces available and of the enemy to be met. If such 
an analysis does not accompany an activity, it will leave little behind 
when it is consumed, either in victory or failure. The dispersal of 
forces on a “full program” will also end in this way. 

The tendency to confine activity to the politicos and the absence 
of serious analysis underlie the tendency of student activity to be pre- 
occupied with either off-campus activity (which makes it difficult to 
establish a counter-community based on the existing sociological com- 
munity of the unversity) or with activity which is confined to students 
within the university community (which is likely to be continuously 
checkmated by administration). These tendencies can be overcome 
if we are conscious of them, however, and the student political party is 
still the closest thing to a student counter-community on most cam- 
puses, for it permits—in fact demands—discussion among those who 
have many different ideas, but recognize the necessity of unity. It de- 
mands an evaluation of the importance of issues; an understanding of 
the situation on the campus among students, faculty, and administra- 
tion; a realistic appraisal of goals; and the putting forward of a specif- 
ic program, and people representing it, in campus elections, which can 
reach all students on the campus. It thus requires communication, or- 
ganization, and education: essential attributes for the political arm of 
the counter-community. The concern of these parties with many issues, 
both on and off campus, gives them the potential of avoiding many of 
the dangers discussed. 

These student parties have a long way to go. None, so far as I 
know, has stepped out of the circle of the politically concerned, and 
many have been enmeshed in the ever present irrelevance of student 
government, which often reduces them to the sandbox politics of kiddie- 
land. Hardly any have been able to formulate a strategy of tactics to 
defend and organize the graduate students on the issues of the in- 
justices and inanities of their enforced student routine. 

Despite these glaring faults, student parties have been the genera- 
tors of many of the dramatic activities of the past year, and have a poten- 
tial which has hardly been imagined. Where these parties exist, and 
even where they don’t, the students that actually or potentially belong 
to them must realize that they are, fortunately or unfortunately, the 
last outposts for those who wish to take a long look at our society and 
consciously improve it. As they bring together the three elements of 
the community, they must remember not to denounce the poets but to 
listen to them; not to demand that a researcher become a picket cap- 
tain, but to give him the opportunity to be creative in his own way. 
The community must be built slowly and contacts made throughout 
the campus, giving hope to those who still feel anger at injustice, and 
@ program to those who hope. And as a local counter-community grows, 
contacts will be made with similarly developing ones at other places. 

We must, however, remember that one of the most common fea- 
tures of the present period is a practically subconscious fear of struc- 
ture, organization, and form. In an epoch in which organization has 
been the tool par excellence of the hydraheaded octopus (the bureauc- 
racy), when many of those who have survived have done so by a healthy 
disdain for organization and regimentation, we must continually 
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beware of doing the same thing as that which we oppose. We are thus 
stuck with a great dilemma which must consume a significant por- 
tion of our mental energies—how to unite our community, without our- 
selves participating in the dehumanization which has given the copy- 
right of the word “individual” to its most basic enemies, the bureau- 
crats. 

With this in mind, we must begin the process of discussion and 
activity through the established institutions of the classroom, the stu- 
dent government, the cultural establishment, the National Student As- 
sociation, graduate clubs, professional societies, etc., bringing together 
the elements for the counter-community, always pointing out in the 
established community that there is an alternative. 

The answer to apathy is not despair or further talk about conform- 
ity, but to find the language, the issues, and the actions which will 
give meaning to those who are now silent. 


The student movement 


The Latin American student 
movement 


by Miguel Rotblat 





Editors’ comment: This article concentrates on the student movement’s 
struggle for University Reform. A later article will treat the role that 
Latin American students have played in the political and economic life 
of their countries. Miguel Rotblat is at the University of Chicago under 
the NSA Foreign Student Leadership Project. He was vice president 
of the Student Center of the School of Economic Science at the Univer- 
sity of Buenos Aires; editor of its newspaper; and delegate to its ad- 
ministrative council and the General Assembly of the University. 


Latin America, an aggregate of small republics brothered in the tradi- 
tion of a common past, offers throughout its length, from Mezico to 
Chile, the same perspective on its social, economic, cultural, and political 
problems. Because of this, the solutions put forward for a most difficult 
reality must necessarily be condensed in a doctrinary force capable of 
breaking the common yoke still enslaving the people of this continent. 
That, in a nutshell, is why University Reform, the greatest transforming 
current of our semi-feudal, colonial, and archaic structure, must re- 
main the heritage of our entire generation. 


—Mario Cama Miranda, President of the 
Peruvian Student Union, 1960 


In Latin America, more than in any other area of the world, 
students have played a leading role not only in the affairs of their 
own universities, but also in the transformation of their societies. The 
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modern beginnings of the Latin American Student Movement— 
University Reform—date from the famous Cordoba Manifesto of 1918. 
At the University of Cordoba in Argentina, the students formulated in 
their manifesto the demands that were to echo throughout the Latin 
American continent: 


The birth of the movement: The Cordoba Manifesto 


We, members of the free republic, have just broken the last chain 
which, in the twentieth century, still attached us to the old monarchical 
and monastic domination. We have resolved to call everything by its 
proper name. Cordoba has redeemed itself. From today on we can 
count in our country one shame fewer and one liberty more. The 
miseries which remain are the liberties which we lack. We do not think 
we are deceiving ourselves—the resoundings of the heart tell us so; 
we are making a revolution, we are living a vital American hour... . 

Up to now the universities have been the secular refuge of medio- 
crity, the salary of ignorance, the safe hospital for all intellectual 
invalids, and—what is worse—the place where all forms of tyranny and 
insensibility found the chair where they could be taught. The univer- 
sities have thus become faithful mirrors of these decadent societies 
which offer the sad sight of a senile immobility. That is why science, 
facing these closed and shuttered houses, remains silent or mutilated 
and grotesque, merely serves bureaucracy. When, in a fleeting period 
of liberalism, the university opened its doors to the higher spirits, it 
very soon repented and made the existence of those spirits within its 
walls impossible. That is why the natural forces under such regimes 
carry education towards mediocrity, and that is why the vital develop- 
ment of the university bodies is never the fruit of an organic process, 
but only the breath of revolutionary periodicity. ... 

Our university regime—even the most recent one—is anachronistic. 
It is based on a sort of divine right—that of the university staff. It is 
created by itself. It is born and dies in itself. It maintains an Olympian 
indifference. The Cordoba University Students Association rises up in 
arms to struggle against this regime, and understands that this struggle 
may cost its own existence. It demands a strictly democratic govern- 
ment and affirms that the university demos, its sovereignty, its right 
to choose its own government depends mainly on the students them- 
selves. The authority of a rector or a teacher in @ student center can 
never be based on the power of rules of conduct, which are foreign to 
the very substance of study. In a student center, authority cannot be 
implemented through demands, but through suggestion and love, i.e. 
through teaching. 


This manifesto, addressed to the free men of Latin America, is im- 
bued with Latin American sentiment. Although the movement origin- 
ated within a particular university, its manifesto was that of the 
students throughout the continent: “The only recompense to which the 
students of Cordoba aspire is the spiritual redemption of American 
youth, for they know that our truths are true—and equally painful— 
over the entire continent.” 

It would be pointless to talk of the movement of 1918 without 
sketching, at least briefly, the conditions in Argentine society which 


made it possible. An event of the greatest historical importance for 
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Argentina had occured in 1916—the first elections under the Saenz 
Pena law (universal and secret suffrage.) Don Hipolito Irigoyen, the 
greatest exponent of national and popular sentiment of his day, was 
elected to the presidency. 

His party, the Radical Civic Union, had its first electoral triumph 
then, thwarting the interests of the oligarchy, the owners of wealth 
and power. A new and disturbing force had come to power, called the 
chusma by the oligarchs. The chusma was the middle class, which 
occupied the bottom rank of social position at that time, since the 
working class was just forming, due to the incipient nature of industry. 

While the middle class obtained political power through the na- 
tional government, the universities continued to be manipulated by 
oligarchic obscurantism, in the service of minority and anti-national 
groups. But the middle class was coming to the universities in increasing 
numbers, and in 1918 the divorce of the university and historical reality 
was healed. The process which had engulfed the nation now saw its 
complement in the university. The incorporation of the university as 
an active element in national efforts, at the service of the people, was 
the call of the hour. 

Thus we see that the middle class was the initiator of the Move- 
ment of University Reform, and the movement was the expression 
within the university of changes occuring on the national scene. 


The “Bases of Organization of Universities” 


The first National Congress of the Argentine University Federa- 
tion took place in July, 1918, one month after the Cordoba Manifesto 
was issued. The Congress was of particular importance because it 
expanded the feelings expressed by the youth of Cordoba to the national 
university scene by adopting the points put forth in the Cordoba Mani- 
festo. It systematized the content of the Manifesto by formulating the 
“Bases of Organization of Universities.” The following are the points 
enumerated by the students in 1918. 


Student co-participation—The student is an active element in the 
university. In him is evidenced the result of different educational sys- 
tems. With his participation he gives to the university a distinctive 
dynamic character. The university, product of the different factors 
which give it life, cannot do without any of these factors if it wants to 
preserve intact its capacity for continuous improvement. To leave the 
direction of the university in the hands of the professorial cloister— 
which has demonstrated throughout our history, with honorable excep- 
tions, the characteristics of a caste, removed from the scientific, tech- 
nological, cultural, and social goals of the university—would not only 
limit it severely, but would solidify the existing structure, distinguished 
for its senility and decrepitude. 

The participation of the student in the government of the univer- 
sity would result in the democratization of the university, and assure 
the constructive effort of all its members, thus aiding its integral 
development. While claiming the right to co-participate in the govern- 
ment of the university, we also recognize the obligations which this 
entails. 


Ties with graduvates—We must abandon the idea that a student is 
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foreign to the university which formed him once he has a degree. The 
presence of graduates in the university government would complete 
the process of democratization, as well as maintain contact with those 
who are applying in professional life the knowledge they acquired in 
university halls. This would permit the constant evaluation of new 
requirements demanded by the professions and the adaptation of studies 
to new realities. The university government is to be representational— 
i.e. the various groups, professors, graduates, and students are to elect 
their own representatives. 

Non-compulsory attendance—By making class attendance non- 
compulsory, the student could support the true teachers by his presence 
and show his disdain for the educational bureaucrats by his absence. 

Academic freedom—The university should adopt the healthy prac- 
tice that all who fulfill certain requirements of competence would be 
able to express their thought through a university position. Even when 
their courses did not have the academic value of the established ones, 
they would serve as a guide for the comparison and evaluation of the 
different currents of thought in the field at the time. 


Periodicity of chairs—This would mean that a professor, elected for 
a specific period of time, would be obliged to fulfill the scientific and 
pedagogic requirements of his chair. If he did not, he would be replaced 
by someone more competent at the end of his term. 

This would, we hope, end the feudal way in which university chairs 
are now offered. The professor who no longer felt obliged to enlarge 
his knowledge and mold himself consistently to the characteristic 
dynamism of science once he achieved the rank of a university chair 
would be eliminated. Since their positions were of indefinite tenure, 
such professors cared little for scientific work, but rather for the 
exhibition of their status of “professor” as an emblem of personal 
prestige. 

Public acts—It is the right of all members of a community—in this 
case, the university community—to know of the activities carried out 
by their governing bodies. The delegates should make their activities 
known to those that have elected them, the members of the university— 
students, graduates, and professors—who will, in the last analysis, pass 
judgment on them in accordance with pre-established standards. 

Extension of the university—The university should not remain 
within the physical confines of its buildings. It must be close to those 
sectors of the society in which it develops; it must study the problems 
facing them and help in their solution. It should give special instruction 
to those who need it, and who have been unable to obtain it because 
of the limitations imposed by the reigning social order. 

Aid to students—Higher education must no longer be the privilege 
of the powerful classes, but must become the right of all those who 
give evidence of fulfilling the minimum requirements for education. 
Equality of opportunity in higher education must be established. 

Given the inequality of resources which frustrates these possibilities 
among the poorer sectors of the population, it is necessary to establish 
a student social aid system, based on free tuition, establishment of 
scholarships, medical aid, and other measures designed to help the 
students’ personal problems. 

Differential organization—Every university should be organized 
according to the conditions prevailing in the region where it exists. 
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Relation of the university to the society—The university is de- 
pendent on its social milieu. It is obliged to take upon itself the study 
of the great national problems. 

The Argentine Student Congress also pointed out that the different 
academic programs should contain social and humanistic material. 
This is consistent with the movement’s concept of a university educa- 
tion, which has been maintained through the years: the formation of 
technicians and scientists with humane and social sensitivities. 

The government of Hipolito Irigoyen concurred with the movement 
and established statutes for the national universities in accordance 
with the Bases. 


Expansion of the Movement: Mexico 


The Cordoba Manifesto and its clarification in the Bases of the 
first National Congress of Argentine University Students Federation 
were to provide a continental program for the student movements that 
grew out of the social changes in the result of Latin America. These 
movements, originating from the conditions in their own countries, 
found unity under the banner of “Reform.” 

The first Mexican national student congress was held in September, 
1910, when the University was reopened (having been closed since 1858). 
In November, 1910, the first major social revolution of the twentieth 
century occured. Not until 1916 did any form of normalcy return to 
Mexico, and only then was another student congress convened. In the 
words of Julio E. Torros Coto M: 


It is highly significant that the development of a national student 
movement in Mexico was, during this century’s second decade, strik- 
ingly parallel to the social struggle that shook the country; that many 
of the reform programs and popular aspirations contained in the princ- 
iples of the Mexican Revolution—the same principles which today are 
shaped as realities in the laws and Constitution of Mexico—were born, 
and in a majority of cases, first debated within national student 
congresses and meetings. 


The prestige of students was such that the Mexican government 
appointed student attaches to all embassies and legations between 1916 
and 1920. In 1920 the Federacion de Estudiantes resolved “the right to 
designate one delegate to the University council” and “that the students 
accept the moral duty of guarding the advancement of the people and 
therefore would intervene directly in the social and political problems.” 

Thus Mexico joined the continental Reform Movement. Further 
student congresses called for nationalization of all public wealth and/or 
participation of workers in those companies exploiting national re- 
sources. A general student strike in 1929 resulted in the autonomy of 
the National University and the seating of student representatives on 
the University Council with the same authority as the teaching staff 
and the professionals. There thus emerged, from this long formative 
period, a syndical organization for all Mexican students, an organization 
fully identified with the national reality, with an intense preoccupation 
with the country’s problems, tied to the continental University Reform 
Movement by ideological bonds. 
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Expansion of the Movement: Peru 


The Universidad Nacional Major de San Marcos in Lima, Peru, is 
the oldest university in the Western hemisphere—founded on May 12, 
1551. The modern period of agitation began in 1899, when Dr. Manuel 
Vicente Villaran criticized the whole university institution. There was 
major agitation in Arequipa in 1907, and by 1909 agitation in Cuzco 
was so great that the university was closed for one year. In 1916 the 
Federacion de Estudiantes del Peru was formed, and by 1918 it was 
Cordoba Manifesto was brought to Peru. The student federation called 
supporting workers’ demands for a shorter work day. In 1919 the 
for student representation and the removal of unqualified professors. 
A nationwide strike was victorious, and on September 20, 1919, laws 
4002-4004 were enacted. But they were to last for only one year. 

The first national student congress was held in Cuzco in 1920. The 
movement had won many victories: four students were on the University 
Council, students voted in the election of University authorities, and 
the Peruvian students joined the Chileans and Cubans in establishing 
“Popular Universities” for worker education—another of the Reform 
Movement’s major aims. 

By 1926 the professors were in support of the Reform, but govern- 
mental changes prevented its enactment. From 1931 to 1945, dictator- 
ship prevented any further advances, but in April, 1946, a new, more 
liberal government enacted law 10555, which recognized the Reform, 
only to see it suppressed in 1948 as General Odria took over the govern- 
ment. On June 17, 1956, the Student Federation was reorganized as the 
Odria regime lost power, and Reform was again one of its first demands. 


Continental expansion of the movement 


The Reform spread similarly from country to country throughout 
Latin America. In 1919, Reform began in Montevideo, Uruguay. In the 
following year, the students of Santiago, Chile, joined the Movement, 
and there were two international agreements: the Argentine-Chilean 
and the Argentine-Peruvian. In 1921 the First International Congress of 
Students was held in Mexico, marking the first continental projection 
of the University Reform. 

Columbia was brought into the Reform by the students of Medellin 
in 1922 and those of Bogota in 1924. Cuba was added to the Movement 
in 1923, Paraguay in 1927, and Bolivia, Brazil, and Venezuela in 1928. 
In 1932 the students of Costa Rica raised the banners of the Reform, 
followed by the students of Puerto Rico in 1933 and Ecuador in 1937-38. 
The students of El Salvador, Nicaragua, and Panama also joined the 
Reform Movement. 

The extent of the Movement can also be seen in the two Ibero- 
American Congresses held by the reformist students. The first was held 
in Mexico in 1931, the second in Costa Rica in 1933, and Spanish student 
delegates were present at both. The Reform Movement was, therefore, 
the genuine expression of the feelings of students from many countries, 
related by historical similarities. 

The students of the various countries adopted the Bases of 1918 
as a stimulus to the integral development of the university on the 
teaching, technical, scientific, social, and humanistic levels. But the 
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Reform Movement saw the fundamental role that the universities should 
play in Latin America as that of an active element in the fight for 
national liberation, for the eradication from the continent of all 
vestiges of the privilege, injustice, and inequality which have brought 
with them misery and illiteracy, and have condemned the majority of 
our people to live in subhuman conditions. 

The University Reform presented itself as the foreword to total 
social, political, and economic reform. The university problem would be 
solved as a complement to the solution of the general problem—the 
society and the university are not different and independent entities; 
the university develops within the society. 

Hence it isn’t strange that since its early days, the University Re- 
form Movement allied itself with other popular forces, announcing as one 
of its permanent postulates worker-student unity—recognizing in the 
working people one of the main factors in the attainment of national 
emancipation. Evidence of this alliance were the impressive popular 
demonstrations which supported the Argentine students when they 
imposed the reformist program in the initial stages of the movement. 
While the priviliged press and those it represented fought the new 
expression of the youth, the solidarity of the workers and the students 
was reinforced. 


The movement states the need for teachers with a “national voca- 
tion.” It sees the student in a dual role—as a student and as a citizen 
who participates in national affairs and is conscious of his responsibil- 
ities (though his activity may not be that of a political partisan.) This 
principle has been firmly established in the struggles against reaction- 
ary and tyrannical governments which the students have maintained. 
The level of politicalization which Latin American students demonstrate 
is the result of the conditions prevailing in our countries. Many of our 
students must work in order to attend the universities, and since most 
of the universities do not have campuses, the students are forced to 
live in continuous contact with the social reality and the grave prob- 
lems facing their societies. 


Present state of university reform 


The movement has been of the postulates of its program of Univer- 
sity Reform put into practice in some countries, with varying degrees 
of success. In general, it can be said that the movement has gained 
formal acceptance of its program by the universities. I designate the 
acceptance as formal because of the following considerations. First, 
most of what has been achieved has not transcended the national level— 
in fact, the content of the reform itself is of national character, which 
is a restriction upon the movement as a whole. Second, our present 
social, economic, and political structure provides a weak foundation for 
the organization of the universities, and leaves them at the mercy of 
the minorities who hold all of the power. Since the character of the 
university is conditioned by that of the society, any changes in the 
university are significant only formally as long as the badly needed 
transformations in the social structure are not carried out. 

Several Latin American universities are now structured according 
to reformist principles. The University of Buenos Aires, for example, 
is autonomous, and many of the principles stated in the Bases of 1918 
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have been accepted. Its governing body is composed of professors, 
graduates, and students, who share the same rights and duties in carry- 
ing out their functions. The Statute which governs the university con- 
tains many provisions for the social function of the university; it states 
that equality of opportunity is to be established for all by means of 
fellowships and other financial aid, that the university will study the 
problems of its social environment and participate in the education of 
the people, and that it will study and face the social, economic, hygienic, 
educational, etc., problems of the nation and attempt to find solutions 
for them. The other national universities in Argentina are organized 
similarly. 

Nevertheless, it is still essential for the student to struggle for the 
raising of the scientific and pedagogic level of their universities. Most 
Latin American universities are faced with inadequate facilities for 
research and teaching—especially in much of the natural and social 
sciences. The students must constantly struggle for the achievement of 
the highest possible level of scientific and cultural education. 

The Reform Movement has considered University Reform as an 
integral part of a total political, economic, and social reform. But a 
fully enforced University Reform is dependent upon a general reform. 
As long as out-dated structures prevail in our countries, University 
Reform will remain susceptible to the pressures of those possessing 
power and wealth. The president of the Peruvian Student Federation 
emphasized the priority of national reform by saying, ‘“‘The university 
cannot be really reformed without first reshaping the country’s entire 
structure.” 


The fight over private universities 


Almost all of the universities in Latin America are state-owned, 
and in some countries private educational institutions are prohibited 
from giving a qualifying degree. It is felt that the orientation of a 
private university would be to preserve and strengthen the archaic so- 
cial structures which benefit the small proportion of the population 
which holds the bulk of the wealth and power of the country. Economic, 
social, ideological, and religious discrimination would occur or be ac- 
centuated, and the tendency to form a caste, educated but isolated from 
cultural, economic, and political heritage of our peoples, would develop. 

The concept of academic freedom is often used to support the 
position favoring private schools. But trwe academic freedom can only 
exist in a national university, where another right is also recognized: 
the right to education for all the inhabitants of a country without regard 
to their social, economic, religious, or political background—where the 
coexistence and comparison of different thuoghts and approaches are 
guaranteed by means of “parallel chairs,” and where there is academic 
freedom and autonomy from central government authority over ped- 
agogic, scientific, and financial matters—all points firmly held by the 
reform movement. 

This feeling underlay the struggle of the Argentinian students 
against government sanction of the establishment of private universities 
from 1956 to 1958—a feeling which has been supported by the majority 
of Latin American student federations whenever the question was 
raised. The struggle of the Argentinian students is an interesting ex- 
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pression not only of their feelings and actions, but those in Latin 
America in general. 

The provisional government which succeeded the government of 
General Peron sanctioned a law in December, 1955, which contained an 
article providing, among other things, for the possibility of establishing 
private universities with the right of granting qualifying degrees. 
Until this, all Argentinian universities had been public schools. 
The students organized protest demonstrations against the law early in 
1956; then there were strikes, and the universities were occupied by 
the students. This forced the government to postpone the enforcement 
of the article, and led to the resignation of the Minister of Education. 

Two years later, as the result of pressures from wealthy and 
powerful groups, the question of enforcing this article was raised again. 
The attitude of the student body was of an extraordinary character. 
The administration of the University—the chancellor, deans of faculties, 
and directive councils—as well as professors, various workers’ organ- 
izations (demonstrating again the solidarity between workers and 
students), and scientific and cultural groups gave moral and financial 
support to the students. A large number of people, from many sectors 
of the society also gave moral encouragement and financial support to 
the street demonstrations—in fact, one of the street demonstrations 
was led by the chancellor and the vice-chancellor themselves. The 
universities were occupied by the students. 

The Argentinian Student Federation organized the main demon- 
stration, which took place in front of the building of the National Cong- 
ress on September 19, 1958. On that day, 400,000 people gathered to 
protest the creation of private universities—students from the secondary 
schools, professionals, workers, and many other groups were there in 
addition to the university students and administration. This imposing 
act was followed by a walk of extraordinary proportions along the 
streets in the center of Buenos Aires. 

On September 30, the last day of the period of parliamentary meet- 
ings, the law was passed. Energetic demonstrations in protest against 
this action followed immediately. These student demonstrations were 
accompanied by street fights with the police, in which the police used 
tear gas on the students. 

The battle for the Reform, and for the society needed for its 
realization, has been fought and is being fought in every Latin American 
country from the Tierra del Fuego to the Rio Grande. 


The future 


There is still much left to be done. Latin America is again in the 
midst of accelerated social change, and the student movement will 
continue to play an important role, The reform movement has come a 
long way since its inception in Cordoba in 1918, but the tasks that lie 
ahead are even more challenging. 

It must never loose sight of its main goal—the elimination of 
hunger, misery, illiteracy, and injustice from our continent, and the 
raising of human beings to their true condition. This will be the means 
of achieving an integral democracy—politically, economically, and so- 
cially. The term democracy will acquire its true meaning, and not be, 
as it has been in most of our countries until now, merely a word which 
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serves as a shield for those who posses all the privileges, and practice 
the crudest anti-democratic principles. 

The university must play an essential role in this process. Science 
and technology must assist in the solution of the problems which plague 
our peoples. The university students through joint action with other 
sectors of the population, can assure that this comes about. 

There is confidence in the future. There is confidence that our 
aspirations will be realized and that the student movement will fulfill 
its task: the participation in the realization of the progress of our 
peoples within a framework of national sovereignty and social justice. 


Education 


Higher education: 
a view of the problem 


by Ralph Nicholas 


Editors’ comment: The editors of New University Thought regard as 
one of their major concerns the search for the reality that lies behind 
the official rhetoric that we have heen exposed to as students. In the 
first issue we examined “Higher Education: the Price’ and concluded 
that there is a wide gap between the principle of “equal educational 
opportunity for all,’ and the practice, as embodied in university tuition 
schedules. Ralph Nicholas, a graduate student in Anthropology, con- 
tinues the discussion below. What is the character of this high-priced 
education, he asks, and how well does it educate? 


The first issue of New University Thought examined “Higher educa- 
tion: the price.’”’ The principal conclusion—and for most it was no rev- 
elation—was that higher education is too expensive for half the 
families in our prosperous society. This time around let’s look at the 
value received for this prohibitive price. 

No one, least of all educationists, will deny that the character 
of American higher education is changing. It has become a general 
practice of university public relations offices, in announcing changes in 
program, to declare that these changes are designed to meet “more 
fully the needs of the community.” In view of the direction in which 
education has been changing, it may appear to some, however, that 
this is a rather peculiar use of the word “community.” Let’s examine 
some of the communities for which our colleges and universities are 
being remade. 


The community of rich students 
While half of the families in American society cannot afford the 
price of higher education, for many of the families in the upper half 


of our economy higher education comes naturally—so naturally that 
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it becomes a matter of great indifference. College follows high school 
just as high school follows the primary grades. In addition to allegedly 
preparing middle- and upper-class boys and girls for suitable white- 
collar occupations, four years of college keeps a substantial number of 
people off the white-collar labor market. As the society becomes more 
and more prosperous and the labor market more and more overcrowd- 
ed (a sad testimony on the disjoined character of the U.S. economy, 
but one which is far sadder for blue- than for white-collar job-seekers), 
a growing proportion of these wealthy students is pushing its education 
beyond four years into graduate and professional schools. 

It may be a “good thing” to have a more educated populace, which 
the over-all increase in college and university enrolment presumably 
signifies. The difficulty with this good thing is that the community of 
rich students is increasingly dictating the character and standards of 
higher education. Not only are course programs being designed for 
them (a ‘‘survey” of the humanities, non-laboratory science, remedial 
English and remedial mathematics), but, in these days of “grading on 
the curve” and statistical standardization, they are permitted by their 
sheer bulk to determine whether they deserve to pass or fail. There are 
remarkably few failures. 

To refer to these students who have come to college merely 
because they can afford it as ‘‘time-wasters” is not totally accurate. 
They have come in order to acquire certain skills which they will find 
essential in later life. Some of these skills are acquired in ‘‘academic” 
classes. Technical abilities are frankly secondary, however, to those 
acquired in the fraternity house, formal balls, stags, and other social 
occasions in which the “student” learns how tec talk business with those 
who have undergone a similar “education.” It is not facetious to say 
that more than 50 per cent of what such ‘‘students” need to learn could 
as well be taught by a few months in a good country club. The rest is 
admittedly appropriate to classroom teaching, but it is not fit fare for 
a university. 


The business community 


The business community is the major beneficiary of the education 
of the middle- and upper-class students. The liberal arts and business 
administration graduates staff its offices and sales forces; the science 
graduates run its laboratories. Of the four principal varieties of profes- 
sional schools—business, law, education, and medicine—two, law and 
business, are feeding personnel at a growing rate into ‘middle manage- 
ment” and junior chambers of commerce. Apparently, current under- 
graduate education is satisfying these needs adequately; business has 
been focusing increasing attention upon graduate and professional 
education. ‘Advanced corporation law” and “cost accounting,” for in- 
stance, are technical subjects for which technical training is undeniably 
required. The business community is prepared to pay for the kind of 
training it needs with substantial endowments and subsidies for special 
programs. It has also been expanding its academic empire with such 
courses as “Sociology 408: Consumer Research” and “Psychology 523: 
Personnel Management.” Like the community of rich students, the 
business community is able to get what it wants from American colleges 
and universities because it can pay for it. 
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The community board of education 


The community board of education is one body which presumably 
represents the interests of the community as a whole. Far too fre- 
quently, however, it is one party to a monopolistic collusion. The other 
party is the administration of one of the most populous of the profes- 
sional schools, the “college of education” or “teachers college.” This 
collusion is arranged in the following way: a school board certifies 
teachers to teach in a public school system only after they have re- 
ceived a certain amount of training in a specified college of education. 
The required courses in these teachers colleges are so extensive that 
they severly truncate a student’s education in academic subjects. If this 
is not sufficient, the board of education also requires that the student 
obtain an M.Ed. degree from this teacher-training institution in order 
to rise in the educational hierarchy and pay scale. The community at 
large certainly needs public schoolteachers, but the effect of collusion 
between school board and teachers colleges is to make it difficult for 
schoolteachers to be well educated and impossible for them to pursue 
their chosen occupation without wasting considerable amounts of time 
in courses of lamentably low content. 


The academic community 


“The needs of the community,” as seen by university public relations 
men, include the needs of just about every community except the one 
which, presumably, cares most about education—the academic com- 
munity. Through sheer demoralization, this community has lost one 
of its most essential characteristics, its sense of unity. The influx of 
rich students, the pressures of business and industry (including the 
military), the great teacher-training collusion, and the forces of other 
vested interests outside the universities saps university men and women 
of their idealism. The influx of disinterested students and of large 
amounts of money to pay for essentially non-academic training and 
non-scholarly research has gradually forced academic people to forsake 
their ideals through an almost irremediable process akin to drug ad- 
diction. The universities have come to depend upon rising enrolment, 
research grants from business and industry, and funds earmarked for 
specific training programs. Administrators feel that if they fail to 
collect their share of these funds, they will fall by the way in the 
strenuous competition with other educational institutions. Like drug 
addiction, the habit is hard to kick—especially when someone is feeding 
it at no apparent cost to the addict. 

Also like the drug habit, however, the addict is considerably sur- 
prised to find that he feels much better if he kicks it. University 
faculty members must screw up their courage to face the withdrawal 
symptoms, however, if they want to kick the “money habit.” Admin- 
istrators are in no position to undertake this torture. They have been in 
the fund-raising business so long that their natural inclination is 
rather toward boot-licking than educational leadership. 

If the students who care about education take some initiative in 
trying to set the universities back on an educational course, it will 
certainly be an advantage. Students in American universities have, in 
the last few years, shown increasing concern with the nature of the 
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education they are getting as well as with the nature of the society 
in which they live. 

Ultimately, however, the urge will have to come from those who 
do the educating. The first tendency of most college and university 
teachers will be to ask, “Why me?” The university is an institution, 
bigger than the individuals who make it up. It may snowball off down 
the wrong side of the hill, absolutely heedless of the warning shouts 
from inside. 

Of course, these fears are quite valid—the university is an insti- 
tution, and it is surely more powerful than the individuals within it. 
But this fact does not relieve faculty members of responsibility. The 
way to reconstruct an institution is through other institutions. We 
can see how institutionalized wealth, business, and public education 
have brought about changes in the university. If university faculties— 
and intellectuals as a whole—constituted a true community, rather 
than an accidental agglomeration with no sense of unity, they would 
be more effective in controlling American higher education than forces 
coming from outside the universities. 

It has been one of the great (though unwitting) victories of outside 
pressures that they have effectively frustrated community formation 
among intellectuals. In fact, intellectuals have been alienated from the 
educational process in the classic sense of the term. Alienation in the 
university has much the same corrosive effect on social relations as 
does alienation in a factory. For the most part, the only kind of social 
relation that exists among university people is that which generally 
exists among persons who “work for the same outfit.” This is not a 
satisfactory kind of social relations for industrial workers, and it is 
certainly no more satisfactory for intellectuals. 

The institutions of higher education in the United States ought to 
represent one aspect of an integrated community. A community of 
teachers, researchers, students, and others whose work involves the 
proposition that knowledge is a value, is socially useful and, in order 
to flourish, must have an independent social basis. If intellectuals 
recognize and accept their responsibility to their own community, they 
cannot fail in their larger responsibility to the entire human community. 
They then fulfil their role of educating rather than merely training, 
of producing patterns of progressively better societies rather than 
drifting in a society governed by forces generated in socially irrespon- 
sible institutions. The constitution of an intellectual community may 
also induce some beneficial side effects in higher education. Teaching 
might become an inspiring process, partially because the students will 
have a newfound urge to learn and partially because the teachers 
will have a new enthusiasm for their subjects. Similarly, research can 
acquire new significance, if only because the scholar sees his problems 
within a context of larger problems and needs. 

This is a rather hasty and Utopian-sounding analysis of the problem 
of higher education in the United States. The Utopian quality, which 
is more apparent than real, proceeds from the relative simplicity of 
the fundamental problem, the absence of a real intellectual community. 
Unfortunately, there is no similarly simple solution to this problem. 
Nonetheless, this and not its symptoms is the problem to be attacked. 
Those who complain about the quality of college and university teaching 
search for a remedy in adding something to the training of graduate 
students. Those who complain that research has become too specialized 
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have not really offered any solution—no solution, that is, short of 
abandoning research. By looking at these problems in a different way— 
by looking at them in a radical way—we have seen that the present 
quality of university teaching and research are only superficial manifes- 
tations of the real problem: the alienation of our intellectuals. Piece- 
meal remedies will not go far toward correcting the underlying illness. 


Special feature 


U.S. policy toward Cuba 


Editors’ comment: The direction in which U.S. policy toward Cuba now 
moves will have profound effects on both our relations with other coun- 
tries—particularly in Latin America—and on the internal atmosphere 
and situation in the U.S. Our country’s position as the result of the 
attempted Cuban invasion has been of grave concern to many Ameri- 
cans, as the April 24 letter of the American Friends Service Committee, 
the letter in the New York Times of a large group of eastern professors 
(primarily from Harvard), the public letter to Kennedy of history 
professors throughout the country, Senator Wayne Morse’s speech 
quoted in the Congressional Record of April 28, etc. all indicate. In the 
following article, we publish some lines along which U.S. policy could 
be changed or modified. Whether or not these proposals prove feasible 
in their present form, we feel that it is incumbent upon all of us to seek 
some solution to the present dangerous impasse. But an understanding 
of the role that the U.S. has played, and of the effects that our past 
policy has had on the Cuban revolution is essential in discussing alter- 
natives to our present policy. It is imperative that constructive alter- 
natives be presented and debated, and it is in this spirit that we publish 
the following articles. 





Alternatives 
by Albert Sciaky 


The role of the United States government in the recent Cuban invasion 
has given to most Americans, whatever their point of view, grave doubts 
regarding the good sense and seriousness of present Washington officials. 
To those who view Castro as a threat to American security, the govern- 
ment had abandoned the invaders on the beaches, victims of broken 
promises. To those who did not see a threat, the government’s participa- 
tion in the invasion constituted a trespass and a rather distasteful bit 
of intrigue. But whatever we choose to believe, clearly none had 
benefited and nothing was accomplished. 

It seems plain that today the paramount problem regarding Cuba 
is the developing of a sensible long range policy, one that promises 
to bring amicable relations. Yet, the recent policy statements from 
Washington imply that the problem has had little realistic consideration, 
even though the treatment received by Cuba at the hands of the United 
States in the next few years may well play the deciding role in deter- 
mining relations among Latin American states for years to come. 
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President Kennedy, reacting strongly to the failure of one of his 
first top-level decisions, outlined future policy in a speech given shortly 
after the invasion before the American Society of Newspaper Editors. 
He stated that “If the nations of this hemisphere should fail to meet 
their commitments against outside communist penetration, then this 
government will not hesitate in meeting its primary obligations, which 
are the security of our nation.” A few days later, in Cuba, where the 
invasion was a greater reality, the government sought reappraisal of 
the entire situation and President Osvaldo Dorticos Torrado told diplo- 
mats that his government was willing to discuss its differences with 
Washington and even to resume diplomatic relations. The reply which 
came quickly and abruptly from State Department spokesman, Lincoln 
White, was ‘Communism in this hemisphere is not negotiable.” Other 
than the constant exchange of bitter accusations, there has been little 
or no progress from this position. 

For those who find it reasonable, let us explore it fully and logically. 
Presently, Washington refuses to discuss its differences with the Cuban 
government and furthermore will not tolerate it in the Western Hemi- 
sphere. If the United States persists, the only course remaining is to 
intervene again, this time with dispatch, and substitute a compatible 
government. The results of the Cuban invasion suggest that such a 
government would sit poorly with the Cuban people and probably 
require, to sustain itself, the continued presence of American armed 
force. The reaction of the other Latin American states to such an 
intervention would undoubtedly be unfavorable—in fact, so unfavorable 
that its anticipation guided President Kennedy’s recent decision not to 
participate directly in the Cuban invasion. 

Have we not run the whole gamut? But let us pursue this inquiry a 
little further. Let us assume that the nations of the world remain 
passive, and make no attempt to stop the proposed intervention a 
questionable supposition at best. It is quite possible that some of the 
weaker or less stable governments in Latin America would fall under 
the strength of public reactions to the intervention in Cuba. These 
governments probably would be replaced by people both sympathetic 
to Castro and strongly critical of the United States. Would it then be 
necessary to intervene again, to continue to protect this hemisphere 
from communism? The United States might find it necessary to con- 
template intervention from Buenos Aires to Mexico City. How much 
greater the threat would then appear than it does now. 

These suppositions appear absurd, but only because the present 
approach to the Cuba problem is burdened with absurdities. Most 
Americans realize the policy towards Cuba will have to change in time, 
but in a world fraught with dangers and divisions, is not time too dear 
a luxury? 


Some alternatives to present policy 


There are alternatives to refusing to tolerate Cuba and Fidel 
Castro, and they are within the realm of reason. Cuba will apparently 
not join the American camp and the U.S. prefers it not belong to the 
Soviet bloc. The obvious compromise is Cuban neutrality. 

Neutrality, ninety miles off our shores, is undoubtedly more palat- 
able to Washington than a Soviet ally. It would mean no military bases, 
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no foreign troops, no arms shipments by either side. With neutrality 
guaranteed by the United Nations, and even if necessary by the United 
States, Cuba would no longer be an armed camp. The United States 
could justify its withdrawal from Guantanamo as being part of its over- 
all policy, previously outlined by President Kennedy, of gradually 
closing overseas bases which are no longer a necessary part of its 
defences. 

Should the Cubans be amenable to neutralization—and there have 
been many indications that they would be—the trade boycott would 
have to be re-examined. The present embargoes have forced Cuba to 
trade almost exclusively with the Soviet Union and its allies, a situation 
which, as we have seen, precludes neutrality. Exactly how and in what 
areas trade should be resumed is in itself too complex to discuss here. 

But let us outline some of the directions it might take. 

Cuba’s basic trade problem is finding a market for its enormous 
production of sugar. In the past the United States absorbed, through 
its quota system, the bulk of the production. A new sugar quota could 
be given to the Cubans, this time at world prices. The difference between 
the pegged price and the world price could be paid to investors who 
were dispossessed by the Castro regime. The door would then be open 
for general trade. 

Does this not give substance for hope, for sanity, instead of the 
rather dismal and foreboding prospect of becoming an aggressor na- 
tion? Certainly it is more in keeping with the better American tradi- 
tions. It resolves a threat in a much more economical and peaceful way 
than our present policy. The prestige of the United States, which was 
of such great concern to Kennedy during his presidential campaign, 
would be heightened throughout the world. 


Cuba: an American tragedy 


by Robert Scheer and Maurice Zeitlin 


Editors’ Comment: The present impasse in U.S.-Cuban relations and the 
internal situation in Cuba is impossible to understand without a careful 
analysis of the sequence of events—the history of these past two years. 
In this article, the authors attempt to do this while taking off on the 
Kennedy Administration’s “White Paper’ on Cuba which they believe 
to be a distortion of history, replete with mistatements and inaccuracies. 
The authors try to make clear that U.S. policies have been at fault and 
that the burden of reconciliation lies with our own government. Un- 
fortunately, as its refusal to accept the April 27, post-invasion Cuban 
offer to negotiate makes clear, our government seems intent wpon con- 
tinuing its present course. Robert Scheer is a fellow in the Center 
for Chinese Studies and a graduate student in economics at the Univer- 
sity of California at Berkeley; Maurice Zeitlin has been a Woodrow 
Wilson Fellow in the Sociology Department these past two years, also 
at Berkeley, and is joining the faculty of sociology at Princeton Univer- 
sity in the Fall. A book on Cuba by the authors will be released shortly. 


There can now be no doubt of the U.S.’ role in the April invasion of 
Cuba. The Cuban Revolutionary Government had at least four times in 
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the past year charged before the U.N. that “large-scale armed aggres- 
sion “was being contrived, organized, and financed by the U.S. Gov- 
ernment.” On April 6, a week and a half before the invasion, Cuba’s 
Foreign Minister, Dr. Raul Roa said before the U.N. that the U.S. 
was supporting a “so-called liberation army of 4,000 to 5,000 counter- 
revolutionaries, mercenaries, and adventurers.’”’ We pooh-poohed these 
charges, scoffed at them, and ridiculed the Cubans for drumming up 
a false hysteria in Cuba in order to gull the Cuban masses and maintain 
their support. And when the invasion actually came, our intervention 
was first denied and then rationalized. President Kennedy, our Ambas- 
sador to the U.N., Adlai Stevenson, and Secretary of State Dean Rusk 
denied their mendacity and affirmed it in the same breath. They 
expressed their sympathy for the counterrevolutionaries, while denying 
they had given them aid. Said Dean Rusk: “The American people are 
entitled to know whether we are intervening in Cuba or intend to do so 
in the future. The answer to that question is no.” Said Stevenson: “Dr. 
Roa, speaking for Cuba, has charged the U.S. with aggression against 
Cuba and invasion coming from Florida. These charges are totally false 
and I deny them categorically.” 


After the invasion was over, and the counterrevolutionaries defeated 
for the moment, the story began to come out and an embarrassed hush 
fell over the usually loquacious Mr. Stevenson. Mr. Kennedy said he 
thought it was not in the “national interest” to go further into the 
Cuban question at that time. But the day before, speaking to the 
American Society of Newspaper Editors, he virtually announced that 
he didn’t give a damn what the world thought, and what US. treaty 
committments were, and if the U.S. wanted to intervene it would: 


Any unilateral American intervention, in the absence of an external 
attack upon ourselves or an ally, would have been contrary to our tradi- 
tions and to our international obligations. But let the record show that 
our restraint is not inexhaustible. Should it ever appear that the inter- 
American doctrine of non-interference merely conceals or excuses a 
policy of non-action—if the nations of this hemisphere should fail to 
meet their commitments against outside Communist penetration—then 
I want it clearly understood that this government will not hesitate in 
meeting its primary obligations, which are to the security of our own 
nation. 


Within an amazingly brief few days, it became clear that the Cuban 
revolutionaries had been correct all along about the impending invasion 
—that their charges against the U.S. were true—and that we were the 
gulled ones. 

In what was virtually a paraphrase of Cuban charges, Tad Szulc 
reported in the New York Times of April 22nd: “‘As has been an open 
secret in Florida and Central America for months, the CIA (Central 
Intelligence Agency of the U.S.) planned, coordinated and directed the 
operations that ended in the defeat on a beachhead in southern Cuba 
Wednesday.” James Reston placed the decision for the invasion squarely 
in President Kennedy’s lap: “He (the President) took the decision to 
continue the training of the Cuban refugees with arms provided by the 
Government and for releasing the ships and gasoline to launch the 
attack at this time.” (N.Y. Times, April 21). And Wallace Carrol dis- 
closed in that same New York Times that the project to overthrow 
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Castro “was developed in the CIA during the Eisenhower Administra- 
tion. The planning and preparations went forward for months with 
official sanction . . . The project had gained considerable momentum 
by the time Mr. Kennedy became President. Thus Mr. Kennedy was 
confronted with a difficult decision: Should he stop a project to which 
the U.S. Government had given encouragement with all the damage 
to the morale of the anti-Castro forces that would result?” 
We now know his decision. 


The “White Paper” 


The State Department, on April 3, issued a pamphlet denouncing 
the Revolutionary Government of Cuba.* The pamphlet or “White 
Paper,” written by Arthur Schlesinger Jr. in close consultation with 
President Kennedy, showed only that the Kennedy Administration was 
continuing the tragic policy of the Eisenhower Administration which 
led to the present situation. It is paradoxical, indeed, that the eminent 
historian who wrote the pamphlet should ignore history—the history 
of the past two years which makes it clear that U.S. policies were 
largely responsible for whatever Soviet and Communist influence and 
anti-democratic tendencies there are in Cuba today. 

Nowhere in the pamphlet does he mention the basic reason for 
U.S. opposition to the Revolution—that the reforms of the Revolutionary 
Government hurt private American business interests. Except for a 
slight ripple over the trials, relations between the governments of Cuba 
and the U.S. were cordial until Cuba promulgated the Agrarian Reform 
Law on May 13, 1959 and wrote it into law on June 3. One week after 
the Law’s enactment, the U.S. sent an official note of protest. The Wall 
Street Journal (June 24, 1959) pointed out: 


Cuba’s new Agrarian Reform Law, which will expropriate large 
landholdings and divide them up among landless Cuban country folk, 
has crystalized American opposition here (Cuba) to Prime Minister 
Castro. (Authors’ emphasis.) 


It was also the Agrarian Reform Law, as the same issue of the 
Wall Street Journal pointed out, which first provoked serious accusa- 
tions of Communism in Cuba by American investors who would be hurt 
by the Law’s implementation: 


This revolution may be like a watermelon. The more they slice it, 
the redder it gets.’ 

So says an American businessman, one of a growing number of 
American residents here who are becoming increasingly disenchanted 
with the policies of Fidel Castro’s revolutionary government .. . 

The harsh American appraisal here of Mr. Castro may be clouded 
by self-interest, it can be argued. But even though it is difficult to 
ascertain the truth or falsity of American charges that Mr. Castro 
flirts with Communism, the very fact that the accusations are being 
made is important. For the accusers are men who help manage $800 
million of American investments in Cuba. (Authors’ emphasis.) 


These accusations of Communism were clearly inspired by the in- 
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tended reforms of the Revolutionary Government and had no basis in 
reality. They coincided with similar charges by Admiral Burke and 
Senators Keating and Mundt who said that Cuba was over-run with 
Communists. 

Yet at that very moment, the revolutionary leaders, including 
Castro himself, were clashing openly with the Communists. Six months 
later, the Communists were thoroughly defeated in the National Labor 
elections, and excluded from positions on the Cuban Confederation of 
Labor (CTC) executive. The CTC was headed by David Salvador until 
April 1960—a man whom the State Department now recognizes as an 
anti-Communist since he has been imprisoned in Cuba. In November 
1959, Deputy CIA Director, General C. P. Cabell, testified before the 
Senate Internal Security Committee that there was no Communist 
influence in the Revolutionary Government and that the 26th of July 
Movement and the Communists were hostile to each other. 


The origin of U.S. hostility 


As the provisions of the Agrarian Reform Law were implemented, 
and other reforms adversely affected private American investments in 
Cuba, the U.S. government became increasingly hostile, and its notes 
of protest more frequent. The first quasi-diplomatic break in U.S.-Cuba 
relations occurred in September, 1959 when the U.S. recalled Ambas- 
sador Bonsal to Washington so as to “underscore” U.S. displeasure 
over the Agrarian Reform Law, the “intervention” of the Cuban Tele- 
phone Company (“intervention” is the assumption by the government of 
the management functions of an enterprise while the profits continue 
to flow to the stockholders), and the reduction in rates of the Cuban 
Electric Company. The U.S. recalled Bonsal to Washington because 
the Revolutionary Government refused to modify Cuba’s economic 
program. 

At the root of the deterioration of relations lay the expropriations 
of U.S. sugar properties. The U.S. government repeated in almost every 
one of its notes, that while it did not oppose Cuba’s right to expropriate, 
it demanded that expropriation “be accompanied by prompt, adequate 
and effective compensation.” The U.S. never made clear what that 
meant. The Cubans took it to mean “cash payment.” This was im- 
possible. As late as December 1959 the U.S. Embassy reported Cuban 
reserves at $49.4 million, and that did not include the huge backlog of 
debts. Because of the economic situation inherited from the Batista 
regime, Cuba had no choice but to offer bonds rather than cash as pay- 
ment for the expropriated properties. 

But the core of the Revolution was the agrarian reform; it could 
not be impeded to satisfy the American sugar companies which owned 
at least 40% of Cuba’s sugar production. The establishment of the co- 
operatives would permit the Cubans to diversify their agriculture and 
to industrialize the country, to facilitate the elimination of unemploy- 
ment and illiteracy and to bring health and welfare facilities to the 
rural areas. Had the U.S. government recognized the imperative neces- 
sity of the reforms, and offered Cuba financial aid, the break in relations 
could easily have been avoided. 

Castro came to the U.S. in April 1959 as a guest, not of our govern- 
ment, but of the Press Club. He received no offers of economic aid from 
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the U.S., although to secure such aid was the major purpose of his visit. 
He brought three economic advisers to the U.S. who conferred with 
officials of the International Economic Development Bank, but were 
told that aid would be forthcoming only if Cuba pursued conservative 
fiscal policies, admittedly leading to increased unemployment and higher 
prices. Castro also asked the U.S. for a larger sugar import quota but 
was turned down.. His position at that time was neutralist but pro- 
Western and anti-Communist. U.S. economic aid would have made 
compensations possible; the agrarian reform could have—so to speak— 
been financed by the U.S. government; American investors would not 
have had to be hurt; and relations could have developed on the basis 
of friendship and equality. This refusal of aid, and subsequent moves 
of the U.S., however, led to the break in relations and hastened changed 
attitudes among the revolutionaries. 

The first major seizure of American-owned properties occurred in 
the fall of 1959 and early 1960. Unfortunately, when the business com- 
munity sought sanctions against Cuba and did so in the name of Freedom 
vs. Communism, our government adopted that policy. The cut in the 
Cuban sugar quota was undoubtedly intended to hurt the Revolutionary 
Government and force it to halt its reforms and was pushed through by 
private investors in Cuba. The authoritative sugar industry publication. 
Sugar, in January 1960 described the forces behind the coming cut in the 
quota. 


Desires and demands of almost every sugar supplying area for a 
larger share of the U.S. market rose to a fever pitch with the coming 
of the Fidel Castro government in Cuba. Disappointed last year by 
Congress’ refusal to take any action, these applicants are redoubling 
their efforts ... The would-be expansionists have also gained strong 
aid from sources which never figured in sugar legislation. American 
investors in oil, cattle, banking, and other enterprises in Cuba are 
angered at the confiscations under Castro. They feel reprisals are in 
order. 


Freedom and the sugar quota 


The U.S. government had decided to ask for power to cut the Cuban 
sugar quota when not one of its subsequent rationalizations for opposi- 
tion to the Revolution had any basis in fact. 

There was no Communist influence in the Revolutionary Govern- 
ment and the labor inions were under anti-Communist leadership. Cuba 
had a free and vehement opposition press—and had one until many 
months later. The Wall Street Jowrnal (January 27, 1960) had only a 
few days earlier reported that 90% of the Cuban people supported the 
Revolutionary Government. Cuba did not yet have any official relations 
with the Soviet Bloc (excepting a November sugar deal similar to those 
made under Batista). She could not be correctly charged with export 
of revolution or its encouragement. She had (on the very day of the 
announced intention of the U.S. to get power to cut the quota) accepted 
a Brazilian offer to mediate the dispute with the U.S. (The U.S. re- 
buffed this offer because, as Secertary of State Herter said, the U.S. 
“did not feel there was any need for mediation.”) Cuba had made other 
almost desperate attempts at conciliation with the U.S. Cuba’s President 
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Osvaldo Dorticos himself asked for negotiations and cordial relations. 
In short, not one of the present reasons given by the U.S. for opposing 
the Revolution, had any basis then. Cuba was as free as any country in 
the “free world”; non-Communist; conciliatory. Nevertheless, the U.S. 
was already seeking to hurt the Cuban economy. 

The U.S.’ refusal to negotiate, and its clear intention to cut the 
Cuban sugar quota were sufficient reason alone to make Cuba seek new 
markets for the sugar on which the entire Cuban economy depended. 

In addition, Cuba’s monetary reserves were extremely low and 
she faced a surplus stock of one and a half million tons of sugar. She 
had tried to increase sales in other markets, notably Japan, but her 
most obvious potential market lay in the Soviet Bloc. The other sugar 
consuming countries were in no position to ease the burden of Cuba’s 
sugar surplus—their consumption was relatively inelastic and their 
supply assured. The Soviet Union and China, on the other hand, were 
increasing domestic consumption of sugar. And Cuba would be able to 
get necessary goods from the Soviet Union which she could not get 
elsewhere of the low state of her reserves. As the Wall Street Journal 
(February 5, 1960) pointed out: 


European and U.S. credit sources are cracking down on Cuba and 
the Cubans have no other place to go than to Russia... . Russia will 
probably extend credit or barter because she is aggressively seeking 
markets. 


When the Cuba-Soviet trade agreement was signed, the Wall Street 
Journal (February 15, 1960) reported that the terms of the agreement 
were not significantly different from those under which Batista had 
traded with the Soviets to the amount of $200 million in the four years 
before the Revolution. The Jowrnal also pointed out that: 


The agreement says specifically that Russia will trade heavy 
machinery to the Cubans. The island nation needs tractors, farm equip- 
ment and industrial machinery which it has been unable to purchase 
on credit terms from American companies. 


The increase in Soviet trade 


The fact is that not only was this initial Soviet-Cuba trade agreement 
necessary for economic reasons, but the subsequent policies of the U.S. 
made it imperative for Cuba to rely on Soviet economic trade and aid. 
After the Cuban agreement with the Soviets, Cuba continued to try to 
negotiate differences with the U.S. She asked only that, as the New 
York Times (February 24, 1960) reported, “the United States must 
undertake not to enact during the negotiations a Sugar Act unacceptable 
to Cuba.” The U.S. answered on February 29, that it could not “accept 
the conditions for the negotiations.” 


The Goverment of the United States must remain free, in the 
exercise of its own sovereignty, to take what steps it deems necessary, 
fully consistent with its international obligations, in the defense of the 
legitimate rights and interests of its people. The Government of the 
United States believes that these rights and interests have been adverse- 
ly affected by the unilateral acts of the Government of Cuba. 
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This meant quite clearly that the U.S. 
its plans to cut the Cuban sugar quota. 

Leaving aside for the moment other crucial aspects of U.S. policy, 
three actions stand out as forcing the Cubans increasingly to depend on 
the Soviet Union: the refusal of the oil companies to refine Soviet crude 
oil, the cut in the sugar quota and the economic embargo. 

Cuba was able to buy oil from the Soviet Union in return for sugar. 
The oil companies demanded cash and would not extend further credit. 
By May 1960, Cuba owed them $50 million in unpaid accounts. She 
hardly had that much in her reserves. The Soviet oil was therefore 
both necessary and desirable for Cuba. It was generally understood 
that the oil companies would refine the Soviet crude oil, as the Wall 
Street Journal reported as late as May 24, 1960. Their subsequent 
refusal was a calculated move to precipitate a crisis which would justify 
a cut in the sugar quota so as to create difficulties for the Revolution. 
This intention to precipitate a crisis was, as the Wall Street Journal 
(June 13, 1960) reported, a reflection of the “tough line” of the U.S. 
The companies believed that the Cubans would not be able to operate 
the refineries and that the economy would come to a halt. The alter- 
native was, of course, that the Soviets would supply the technicians and 
equipment and Cuba would have to rely on them in general. 

When the oil companies refused to refine the Soviet crude oil, they 
were expropriated—the first expropriation of non-agricultural property 
in Cuba. This was followed by the cut in the Cuban sugar quota. These 
U.S. attempts to hurt the Cuban economy and to force the revolution- 
aries to halt their program—together with the later economic embargo 
—gave the Soviets whatever influence they now have in Cuba. The 
economic embargo imposed on Cuba in October merely completed the 
chain of events, making it necessary for Cuba to rely on the Soviet Bloc. 


Not one of these critical U.S. actions are mentioned in the Schlesin- 
ger-Kennedy pamphlet. But if anyone is to be correctly accused, as the 
U.S. now accuses Cuba in that pamphlet, of “delivery of the revolution 
to the Sino-Soviet Bloc,” it is our government. Other actions such as 
the clear countenancing of counterrevolutionary invasions of Cuba from 
our shores, the embargo on arms to allow the Revolution to protect it- 
self, the Retalhuleau base in Guatemala, the Presidential campaign 
rhetoric, and so on, all contributed to the Cuban turn to the Soviets for 
political as well as economic aid. 


The very same actions which necessitated Soviet economic aid, also 
led to the radicalization of the Cuban economy and the nationalization 
of U.S. industry in Cuba. Before the cut in the quota, most seizures, as 
the Wall Street Journal (July 7, 1960) reported, were “interventions” 
and not expropriations. But, it continued, because of the cut in the 
quota, “it’s expected many takeovers will be actual expropriations.” 
Commenting on the Cuban expropriation law ,the next day, the Journal 
said that it “obviously is intended as retaliation for the reduction in 
Cuba’s guaranteed share of the premium-priced American sugar mar- 
ket.” 


The embargo which was intended to hurt the Revolution had a 
similar result. The Wall Street Journal (October 14, 1960) reported 
that “businessmen and diplomats doubted the embargo could . 
generate enough discontent to topple the Castro regime. But it could 
help foster a climate of discontent opposition leaders are counting on to 
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win active support for their cause and to erode Mr. Castro’s popularity 
with Cuban workers and peasants.” (Authors’ emphasis.) 

The very day this report of the impending embargo, the Revolution- 
ary Government passed a law which would allow it to retaliate—as it 
subsequently did—by nationalizing remaining American owned proper- 
ties. The oil policy, the quota cut, the embargo were all policies that not 
only failed but boomeranged. 


The question of Communist penetration 


We do not know the extent to which Communists have assumed 
important positions in the Revolutionary Government and other insti- 
tutions. But there is certainly no reliable evidence presented in the 
pamphlet to support the charge that the Communists “and those res- 
ponsive to its influence dominate the government of Cuba.” 

The present Foreign Minister of Cuba, Raul Roa, was well-known 
as an anti-Communist liberal. The pamphlet mentions that fact in this 
way, with no attempt at explanation: 


Though in 1956 Raul Roa, the Cuban Foreign Minister, attacked 
‘the crimes, disasters and outrages perpertrated’ by the Soviet ‘invaders’ 
in Hungary, the Hungarian Revolution, as well as the rebellion in Tibet 
are now ‘reactionary fascist movements.’ 


Why does the historian author of this pamphlet gloss over why Roa 
has changed his view of the Soviets? Is it perhaps because as Foreign 
Minister, Roa has seen his Revolution attacked; that he knows that the 
U.S. has supported these attacks, and is now trying to overthrow the 
Revolution; and that the Soviets, in contrast, have given the Revolution 
economic and political aid? If Roa has now changed his mind about the 
Soviets and the Hungarian Revolution, it is because U.S. policies have 
driven him to do so. 


Typical of the other “evidence” for Communist penetration are the 
following. According to the pamphlet, officials of the Castro Govern- 
ment have repeatedly made clear their fidelity to... (the Cuba-Soviet) 
alliance,” as, for example, when “Che” Guevara endorsed “the con- 
clusions of the Moscow Congress of World Communist Parties.” What 
sort of an “endorsement” did he make? When he returned to Cuba after 
his trip to the Soviet Union to negotiate further trade and technical 
agreements, he was interviewed over the radio (January 7, 1961) by a 
panel of Cuban newsmen and asked his opinion of the declaration. He 
answered as follows (according to a U.S. government source which we 
are not supposed to mention): 


Actually, I supported that part which said that Cuba is a bright 
example in America. For us that was important. We were proud to see 
the significance given to Cuba. That was only at a ceremony in a hall 
in Moscow. We just discussed why Cuba is a example for America. 
Pardon me, all you delegates of America, but I feel very deeply as 
an Americanist—in the good sense. 


Again, the following appears in the pamphlet: 
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In the presence of Dr. Castro, Faure Chomon, the Cuban Ambas- 
sador to Moscow, told an audience on March 13, 1961. ‘We Communists 
together will continue forward with our truth and the students of today 
and the students of tomorrow will be greatly interested in seeing how 
a whole people made itself Communist, how even the children, deceived 
by religious schools, have become Communists, and how this is to follow 
that truth which unites the Cuban people. Very soon we shall see all 
the people of Latin America become Communists.’ 


Now, we have before us the Cuban newspaper, El Mundo, of March 
14, 1961, and the entire text of Faure Chomon’s speech is printed in it. 
The only statement in his speech which remotely resembles the quote 
in the Schlesinger-Kennedy pamphlet is as follows. We have asked 
several professors of Spanish language and literature, and they all 
assure us that the sarcasm could not be heavier, and that Chomon’s 
words were said tongue-in-cheek. 


The fact is that we are close to the truth, the truth that is finding 
its way on earth and in space, the truth that has gotton for us the name 
of Communists given to us by the lackeys and their masters, the im- 
perialists. We! the Communists, will continue forward with our truth! 
We! the Communists, will continue honoring the martyrs of our land, 
the Cuban martyrs, Catholics or atheists, socialists or nationalists, 
honoring ourselves with this truth that has earned for us the name Com- 
munists! 

And this has to continue, this truth that unites the Cuban people, 
and as it continues we shall see that very soon the Latin American 
people are Communists. 


Historian Schlesinger might also have mentioned on what occasion 
Faure Chomon was speaking. It was the anniversary of the founding of 
the Revolutionary Directorate when, on March 13, 1957, members of 
the Federation of University Students attacked the Presidential Palace. 
Faure Chomon is the former Secretary General of the Revolutionary 
Directorate. Speaking also at that same occasion, was Rolando Cubela, 
now head of the Federation of University Students, and formerly Cho- 
mon’s second in command. In the first days of the rebel victory, the 
Revolutionary Directorate seized the Presidential Palace and did not 
surrender their arms until they had been assured by the 26th of July 
leaders that all groups who fought against Batista would be included in 
the provisional government. They demanded elections when every con- 
servative Cabinet member was saying elections could wait two years. 
The leaders of the Directorate are now Majors in the rebel army, and 
occupy Government positions, not the least of which is Chomon’s position 
as Cuban Ambassador to Moscow. The Revolutionary Directorate con- 
tinues today as an organized political group and to issue its tabloid, 
Combate. In other words, the charge in the pamphlet that the Com- 
munist Party “is the only political party permitted to operate in Cuba,” 
is false. For the Communist Party is no more a “party” than is the Rev- 
olutionary Directorate, or, for that matter, the Catholic revolutionary 
youth organization, With the Cross and the Fatherland. 

The misquote of Chomon’s speech is consistent with the method of 
quotation in other State Department publications. In its memorandum 
to the OAS in August, for example, it quoted Fidel Castro as follows: 
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Democracy is that which guarantees to man not the right to free- 
dom of thought, but rather the right to know how to think, the right to 
know how to read what he or others think. (Department of State Bul- 
letin, August 1960, p. 331) (Authors’ emphasis.) 


Those words are frightening. But they are not Fidel Castro’s. The 
correct quote, checked against several independent sources, among them 
the original Spanish in El Mundo on May 2, 1960, and the official Cuban 
Government translation into English (both undoubtedly available to 
the State Department), is as follows. 


Democracy is that form of government that guarantees to man not 
only the right to think freely but also the right to know how to think, 
the right to know how to write what he thinks, the right to read what 
is thought by others. 


The last major charge in the Schlesinger-Kennedy pamphlet is that 
Cuba has made an “assault on the hemisphere:” 


During 1960, the Castro government aided or supported armed in- 
vasions of Panama, Nicaragua, the Dominican Republic, and Haiti. 
These projects all failed and all invited action by the Organization of 
American States. 


But the facts are that in the one instance, in June 1959, in which 
charges were brought against the Cuban Government before the OAS, 
Cuba was completely exonerated of any complicity. 


The basis of U.S. intervention 


The Schlesinger-Kennedy pamphlet presents little or no reliable 
evidence to buttress its assertions. How can we intelligently evaluate 
U.S. foreign policy if not only the mass media but our own government 
misinforms and deludes us? 

When the Revolutionary Government called its invasion alerts, it 
was ridiculed. When the Revolutionary Government charged the U.S. 
was planning aggression and financing a base in Retalhuleau, Guate- 
mala, the charge was first hushed-up then denied. When the invasion 
occurred, it was rationalized as necessary in a world of power politics. 
Morality was out of place. But what is the reply to the most damaging 
disclosure—that not only was the Retalhuleau base a reality, but that 
it was as early as May 1960 that the U.S. had already decided to over- 
throw the Revolutionary Government? Tad Szulc reported on two suc- 
ceeding days in the New York Times that “Since last May rebel forces 
have been trained in the complex camps on Guatemala’s Pacific Coast.” 
(N.Y. Times, April 20 and similar wording on April 21), and Udall has 
set this date even earlier. 

What was the situation in Cuba in May 1960? Cuba was as free 
as any society in the so-called free world. Cuba had a free and vehe- 
ment opposition press. The Revolutionary Goverment was by all reliable 
reports solidly supported by the vast majority of the Cuban people. 
(A Princeton University poll reported months later that 85% of the 
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Cuban people firmly supported Castro. Bohemia, whose editor left Cuba 
in July, published the results of a poll in June in which 90% of the 
Cuban people supported Castro. Many months later, the London Obser- 
ver, Wall Street Journal and New York Times were still reporting over- 
whelming support for Castro. During the Autumn of 1960, C. Wright 
Mills visited Cuba and viewed it as a popular government directed by 
democratic revolutionaries, as did Jean-Paul Sartre.) Communist in- 
fluence in Cuba was inconsequential. Diplomatic relations between Cuba 
and the USSR had not even been established, and were not to be for 
months yet. In short, the U.S. was planning to overthrow an exceed- 
ingly popular non-Communist nationalist government which tolerated 
a vitriolic opposition. The issue could not have been freedom. The basis 
for opposition to the Revolution was its adverse effects on U.S. private 
business interests in Cuba, and perhaps fear of its example to other 
Latin American countries. 

In the very planning of the counterrevolution, this became even 
clearer. Jose Miro Cardona was made the President of the Cuban 
Revolutionary (Sic!) Council and his second command, Antonio de 
Varona. The military command was given to Manuel Artime. These 
represented the most conservative forces, determined to return expro- 
priated property to the original owners. The one group which at least 
proclaimed its intention to retain the nationalization of the utilities 
and agricultural properties was completely excluded by the CIA from 
the attempted putsch. The New York Times reported April 22: 


The Peoples Revolutionary Movement, an organization that is 
directed by Manuel Ray, Castro’s one-time minister of public works, 
and that operated the most effective underground network in Cuba, 
is reported to have received no financial support and almost no equip- 
ment. 


. .. The alleged reason for the disapproval of the movement was 
its belief that Ray’s and his associates’ political ideas were too radical. 
The CIA, it was reported, believed the Artime movement to be more 
conservative. 


The Times also reports that when the invasion finally occurred, 
“last minute preparations were kept a secret from underground or- 
ganizations not favored by the CIA.” The invasion began while “a top 
underground leader’ was in New York City preparing “to return to 
Cuba” to continue sabotage work. “A friend telephoned him that an 
invasion had begun.” 


Our responsibility 


Behind the facile and liberal rhetoric, behind a guise of democracy 
and freedom, U.S. power was being used to crush a popular revolution 
because it hurt private U.S. business interests. While the intellectuals 
expressed their concern over the erosion of civil liberties in Cuba, and 
Cuba’s leaning increasingly toward the Soviets, they dared not face 
the fact that U.S. actions created the situation they deplored. They 
clicked their tongues in alleged concern for freedom and they kept 
silent while the U.S. government betrayed its international commit- 
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ments and the democratic ideals its professes to uphold. (Theodore 
Draper could write in Encounter on the alleged “betrayal” of the Cuban 
Revolution while not mentioning the U.S. or any of its crucial responses 
to the Revolution.) Where are these civil libertarians now that the 
U.S. government has intervened against a popular govrenment in 
contravention of all democratic norms? Where are their criticisms, 
their harsh words for their own government, which planned to over- 
throw Cuba’s Revolutionary Government when it was—by every 
standard—a free society? While they called for elections, their govern- 
ment plotted the Revolution’s overthrow. Are they now outraged at 
their betrayal by intellectuals like Adolph Berle Jr. and Arthur 
Schlesinger Jr? What is the American intellectual’s response to the 
same abuse of the ideal of democracy by President Kennedy and Adlai 
Stevenson as by those who preceded them? 

The Cuban tragedy is an American tragedy. It is the tragedy of 
intellectuals who have succumbed to the new liberal realpolitik, and 
it is the tragedy of our country’s betrayed and fallen ideals—of its 
committment to honesty and the self determination of peoples. If, in 
Cuba today, the chances for democracy are now slim, if anti-democratic 
tendencies may now become dominant, if Cuba may accept and imitate 
Soviet methods uncritically, if there is now an end to civil liberties for 
many years to come, perhaps, it is because of the policies of the U.S. 
Government. 

If the Cuban Revolution degenerates, it will be because it has 
succumbed to U.S. pressures. But if the U.S. Government is still 
genuinely interested in democracy, and in regaining Cuba’s friendship 
as a free and sovereign nation, it is still possible. By immediately 
putting a stop to counterrevolutionary activities on American soil, 
offering to negotiate for the resumption of diplomatic relations, and 
lifting the economic embargo the U.S. may regain not only a lost ally, 
but the right to speak once more in the name of freedom. 


1. Cuba, Department of State Publication 7171, Inter-American Series 66, April, 
1961, Washington, D.C. The pamphlet is the major policy statement of the Ken- 
nedy Administration concerning the Cuban Revolution. 


Notes on the Cuban revolution 


by Robert Scheer and Maurice Zeitlin 


Editors’ Comment: An article by the authors appeared in German in the 
Blatter Fur Deutsche und Internationale Politik (Cologne) in January, 
1961, and we are printing excerpts from it below which we feel merit 
specific attention. The authors have also added a few comments which 
did not appear in the Blatter. They would like to express their thanks 
to Gerald Dworkin for much constructive advice and criticism. 


For more than half a century Cuba was politically and economically 
dominated by the U.S. The imposition in 1902 of the Platt Amendment 
upon the Cuban people which gave the U.S. the ‘right to intervene for 
the preservation of Cuban independence, the maintenance of a govern- 
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ment adequate for the protection of life, property, and individual 
liberty,” was to allow the U.S. Marines to land on Cuban soil five times 
within the next 5 years.’ The U.S. was to control outright or influence 
through its ambassador the course of Cuban affairs throughout the 
century. The abrogation in 1934 of the Platt Amendment with the 
coming of the New Deal did not end the U.S. role there. U.S. economic 
interests had by then become the controlling element in the Cuban 
economy.” U.S. capital, in the years immediately preceding the revolu- 
tion, owned 90 per cent of the telephone and electric services, about 
50 per cent of the “public service” railways, 40 per cent of the sugar 
production, 90 per cent of the mines, 90 per cent of the cattle ranches, 
and, together with British capital, virtually tthe entire oil industry—and 
that was not all. There were also U.S. interests in gambling, prostitu- 
tion, the hotels, and casinos. Total U.S. investments amounted to more 
than one billion dollars. U.S. sugar interests alone owned and controlled 
close to two million acres of Cuban soil. One man, Arthur Vining Davis, 
a multimillionaire, owned one-fourth of the Isle of Pines.* Cuba ex- 
ported to the U.S. between 60 and 65 per cent of her total exports and 
imported from there nearly 80 per cent of her imports. 

It is for these reasons that, as the former U.S. Ambassador to Cuba, 
Earl E. T. Smith, was to testify: 


The United States, until the advent of Castro, was so overwhelm- 
ingly influential in Cuba, that, as I said here a little while ago, the 
American Ambassador was the second most important man in Cuba; 
sometimes even more important than the President. That is because of 
the reason of the position that the U.S. played in Cuba. * 


Living conditions 


During the period of U.S. supremacy in Cuba, the Cuban people 
lived in poverty. Outside of Havana, 75 per cent of the Cuban people 
lived in huts, bohios, made from the royal palm leaf, whose floors were 
of dirt. Ninety per cent of the Cuban people were without electricity, 
85 per cent got their water from a river, well, or spring, more than half 
had no toilet facilities, and virtually all had no refrigeration of any 
kind. 

One-third of the entire Cuban people had completed no schooling, 
another third had less than three years of elementary school, and close 
to all the remaining third had not progressed beyond the sixth grade. 
Perhaps one-fourth of the Cuban labor force were chronically unem- 
ployed (a proportion reached in the U.S. only in the very depths of the 
Great Depression) ; and even at the height of the sugar cane harvest, the 
Zafra, close to a tenth remained unemployed. 

The majority of the urban workers were more fortunate than the 
rural workers but stili desolate. They lived in overcrowded, unsanitary 
housing whose rents were exceedingly high—-amounting to perhaps 40 
per cent of their income. ° 

Cuba’s society was cleaved in two. A small elite of wealthy latifun- 
distas, politicians, army officers, professionals of ‘family’? and money 
lived in luxury while the Cuban masses lived in squalor beneath them. 
A caricature of the Veblenian leisure class, the upper classes devoted 
themselves to conspicuous display of their splendor but did nothing 
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to improve the living conditions of the people. Burdened with a colonial 
and feudal tradition which was nurtured by the vulnerability of the 
one-crop sugar economy, the Cuban upper class was parasitic and little 
else. 

Unable, even if they had been so inclined, to compete in the 
domestic market with U.S. industry which owned the major means 
of production in Cuba and which dominated its exports and imports, 
the upper class stagnated—and Cuban society with it. 

And the absentee owners, the U.S. corporations, played approxi- 
mately the same role. Their resources were profoundly under-utilized. 
As much as 90 per cent of the land on the latifundias of over 2,500 
acres was left fallow.* The U.S. corporations, with the exception of 
some attempts at oil exploration and in cattle raising, did nothing to 
encourage diversification and development. They had succumbed to the 
mentality of the assured return—the sure thing. Risk was not their 
business. The capitalism that was a world-historical mover of tremen- 
dous economic development in the centuries preceding our own never 
touched Cuba. The only capitalism which she experienced was U.S. 
political-economic domination and corporate-style initiative. 


U.S. investment 


There is a general failure to realize that private U.S. investment 
has not contributed to Cuban economic growth—that, in fact, it prob- 
ably retarded it. U.S. corporations were dominated by the mentality 
of the assured return—and did little to push forward the frontiers of 
the Cuban economy. A good example is the public utilities company. 
Ninety per cent of the gas and electric service in Cuba was supplied by 
a subsidiary of the U.S.-owned American and Foreign Power Company, 
the Cuban Electric Company. It represented, at $300 million, the largest 
single U.S. investment in Cuba. The company followed perfectly le- 
gitimate but highly conservative business practices: gas and electric 
service were not extended to any areas unless the immediate returns 
were profitable. As a consequence, only Havana had any gas service 
at all; the rural areas were completely without electricity. 


Gas and electricity are indispensable prerequisites to the develop- 
ment of new industry and mechanized agriculture. But there is no 
guarantee; a risk is involved and the U.S. company was not willing to 
take that risk. It was not willing to extend its services without a prior 
guarantee from the Cuban government (pre-revolution) of a minimum 
profit rate. It only began to extend its services after receiving a loan 
from the government and the Export-Import Bank. It was, therefore, 
necessary for the revolutionary government, in order to promote 
economic development, to intervene (in August, 1959) to control the 
company’s policies. But that brought the inevitable reaction from the 
U.S.: it was another example, they said, of irrational, harmful anti- 
American policies obviously inspired by Communists in the Cuban 
government. The U.S. simply could not understand that the company 
was not contributing to “progress.” 

It was the same attitude which the U.S. manifested in its note on 
the agrarian reform. It offered its sympathy for ‘moderate and well 
conceived” policies of economic development; but it could not under- 
stand how the Cubans could forget the “significant role played” by 
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U.S. investors in the past and how they could not desire the same role 
in the future. And, of course, when the Cubans attacked the role of 
U.S. investment under the heading of “imperialism,” that was the final 
indication, the certain sign of Communist domination of the Cuban 
government. The prevailing mentality precluded comprehension of the 
fact that U.S. investment had been a brake on Cuba’s development. 

If Cuba were to develop, if she were to feed and clothe and educate 
her people adequately, then the entire social structure had to be trans- 
formed. The internal political economy as well as U.S.-Cuban economic 
and political relations needed to be revolutionized. 


The revolution 


That was the role which the Fidelistas were to play. A revolution- 
ary rural proletarian army led by intellectuals after two years of civil 
war overthrew a corrupt and despotic regime, triumphantly entered 
Havana a few days after the New Year of 1959 had begun, and pro- 
ceeded in a remarkably short span of time to transform the entire 
Cuban social structure. 

The rural proletariat—the bulk of the rural population were wage 
laborers on the sugar latifundia—are now working more regularly and 
under better conditions, living better, and being educated better. They 
have more dignity and new-found aspirations than ever before in Cuban 
history. The Cuban rural proletariat have taken easily and enthusiastic- 
ally to more than 1400 co-operatives which have already been established. 
The latent energies which the revolution has released in the people 
constitute in themselves a powerful new productive force. Sugar pro- 
duction has not only been maintained, but has increased in the first year 
of the revolution by two thousand tons over the yearly average 
production of previous years. Production for domestic consumption in- 
creased by 30 per cent. By the end of the first year of the revolution, 
the Ministry of Public Works had spent not less than $100,000,000 and 
had built 10,000 new housing units, individual apartments, or one- 
family houses, with another 22,000 in the planning stage. The revolu- 
tionary regime had built 270 rural schools and 45 new or expanded 
hospitals providing free medical care, sent 1,400 teachers to the country- 
side, established 2,000 “stores of the people” (tiendas del pueblo), laid 
nearly 300 miles of new roads, repaired another 900, and built or 
expanded 108 bridges. And by now these figures have been far ex- 
ceeded and continue to grow. * 

The expropriation of Cuban and U.S.-owned sugar properties was 
absolutely essential to the revolution’s success. If the economy was 
to be diversified, the monoculture eliminated, new industries created, 
and the standard of Cuban living raised, the agrarian reform had to 
be put through without compromise. This is what lay at the root of the 
deterioration of U.S.-Cuban relations. 


Cuba and its critics 


American society and its more official manifestations were simply 
unable to understand why the Cuban revolutionaries had to nationalize 
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the public utilities, institute a thorough land reform (establishing co- 
operatives so as to attain economies of scale), and undercut the positions 
of the domestic and foreign investing classes by government initiative. 
It could not, in sum, understand the need to eliminate the old regime. 

The U.S. had treated the Batista government with respect and 
was now compelled to admit former Batistianos into the country. With 
few exceptions, the same individuals whom the Cuban revolutionaries 
regarded as “war criminals,” torturers, sadists, and murderers, were 
quickly admitted with little difficulty—and the others after a brief 
investigation. The moral indignation of the Cuban people could not be 
understood. Our government had never felt any association with the 
crimes of the Batistianos; yet it did know that they were not Com- 
munists—a clear justification for admitting them as friends. If the 
Cuban revolutionary government objected to the admission of the 
criminal emigres, then it could apply for their extradition through the 
normal channels. 

When, after the agrarian reform had begun, these same emigres 
launched flights over Cuba to drop leaflets (and incendiary bombs, the 
Cuban government charges), our government expressed its regrets, 
detained one of the pilots, but felt no responsibility beyond instituting 
stricter border controls. The lowest point in Cuban-U.S. relations was 
reached as a result of this incident. The Cubans charged, in a pamphlet, 
that the U.S. State Department gave “tacit approval” to these flights. 
To the Cubans, their case was clearly proven by the mere fact that our 
government had admitted the pilot when he had earlier defected from 
the Cuban air force. 


The trials 


The role played by our opinion-molders in the communications 
media concerning the so-called “mass trials” of Cuban war criminals 
is another instance of perverted perspective at work. When, during the 
years of Batista’s dictatorship, 20,000 Cubans were killed for political 
purposes, there was no outrage or protest in our press. There seem 
to have been no moral misgivings over the Batista regime. But when 
the revolutionary trials began, our public was given the impression 
that they were conducted like Roman circuses—public ‘‘mass trials.” 
There was no attempt to make clear that, in reality, only one public 
trial was held (of Sosa Blanca, one of the more notorious war criminals) ; 
and that this trial was held in response to criticisms by the U.S press 
of the earlier closed trials. It was an attempt to appease American 
public opinion. * Every trial, with this one exception, was private; and 
each defendant had a defense lawyer. All segments of Cuban society 
considered the trials completely just; the official publication of the 
Catholic Church in Cuba, La Quincena, even defended the executions. ° 
The first paper to publicly call for an end to the trials was Revolucion, 
the semi-official government paper and the voice of the July 26th 
Movement. When the government attempted to end the trials, the 
workers of Manzanilla went out in a general strike to protest, to call 
for their resumption. * It should therefore be clear that the sudden and 
belated moral indignation expressed by our mass media over the “un- 
fair trials” was sufficient to prove our moral irresponsibility to the 
Cuban people. Morality must be consistent if it is to have its intended 
impact. 
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The 26th of July movement 

Critics of the Cuban revolution have tried to prove that the leaders 
of the 26th of July Movement are no longer in control. The fact is that 
every one of the original founders of the revolution (with the exception 
of Camilio Cienfugeos who died in an airplane crash) holds a leadership 
position in the revolutionary government today, including the twelve 
who launched the guerilla warfare in December of 1956. Fidel Castro 
(Premier), Raul Castro (Vice President of the Central Planning Board), 
Ernesto “Che” Guevara (Director of the Ministry of Industrialization), 
Armando Hart (Minister of Education), Juan Almeida (Head of the 
Armed Forces), Augusto Martinez Sanchez (Minister of Labor), Pedro 
Miret, Celia Sanchez, Haydee Santamaria, Violeta Casals, and Carlos 
Franqui, as well as the original leaders of the independent student 
Revolutionary Directorate, Faure Chomon, Rolando Cubela, Angel 
Quevedo and many others remain the leading figures of the revolution. 
None of those who have defected, with the exception of Huber Matos, 
were leaders of the 26th of July Movement. 

It is important to understand that these people were and remain 
the key people in the revolution. Any attempt to talk about the massive 
defection of the middle class, however true, is irrelevant. These men 
formulated the goals of the revolution and fulfilled them. To the extent 
that the revolution has gone beyond their original declarations of intent 
it is because U.S. policy has driven them to do so (as we have tried 
to show in the preceding article). The radicalization of the revolution 
was the direct result of U.S. policy. They infused the spirit of social 
progress and democratic concern into the 26th of July Movement. 
They have repeatedly shown their concern for a humanistic and liber- 
tarian revolution and their passionate devotion to the welfare of the 
people. Certainly neither the bulk of the counterrevolutionaries nor 
the Catholic Church are the least concerned with either democracy or 
economic development. The few in the counterrevolution who at least 
say they are concerned and, like Manuel Ray, would retain the nation- 
alized industries have discredited themselves by trying to overthrow 
the present overnment, which is supported by the vast majority of 
Cuban people, by collaborating with and being controlled by the CIA 
and others who would destroy the very real social achievements of the 
Revolution. They cannot bear the democratic ideal to the Cuban people. 
Only the leaders who are with and of the Revolution can. 


1. A threatened insurrection after the first Cuban elections brought a company 
of Marines at the order of the U.S. charge d’affaires. The landing was on 
September 8, 1906, and the troops were later withdrawn by Teddy DR craeatt. 
The Marines were returned by Roosevelt on September 29, 1906, and the U.S. 
established a provisional government under Magoon which lasted for two 
years. In January, 1912, a threat to send the Marines quelled a Veteranist 
revolt. In May, 1912, a Negro insurrection was put down when President Taft 
sent several warships and 500 Marines. On June 5, 1912, another four com. 
panies were landed as reinforcements to the Harbor of Havana. In 1917, 
another revolt broke out and lasted several months. The U.S. sent several 
warships in February, and soon after landed troops which remained in Cuba 
from 1917 through 1922. See C.E. Chapman, A History of the Cuban Republic, New 
York, 1927; and Raymond Leslie Buell, “Cuba and the Platt Amendment,” 
Foreign Policy Assoc. Bull., April, 1929, pp.47-54. In late 1933, when the Grau 
government succeeded the Machado dictatorship after a revolt, the U.S. sent 
several warships to Cuban ports although no troops were landed. (See Dana 
Gardner Munro, The Latin American Republics: A History, 2nd ed., New 
York, 1950, p. 501.) Of course, to merely mention military interference is to 
ignore the consistent meddling of the U.S. in all internal affairs of Cuba in 
fiscal, political, military, and economic matters—through the U.S. Ambassador 
and sundry other U.S. officials. 


2. Don Villarejo, “American Investment in Cuba,” New University Thought, 
Spring, 1960. 
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. Testimony before the Senate Internal Security Subcommittee, cited in U.S. News 
and World Report, Sept. 26, 1960. 


. For a survey of general and social and economic conditions in Cuba before 
the Revolution see Lowry Nelson, Rural Cuba, Minneapolis, 1950, and U.S. De- 
partment of Foreign Commerce, Investment in Cuba, Washington, D.C., 1956. 


6. United Nations Economic and Social Council, Economic Commission for Latin 
America, Economic Survey of Latin America, 1959. Preliminary Report, p. 132. 
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Tad Szule, New York Times Magazine, April 24, poets Samuel Shapiro, “Cuba: 
A Dissenting Report,” New Republic, Sept. 12, 1960 


8. Because Castro believed that the U.S. reaction was based on misunderstanding, 
he offered to hold the trials in the full glare of publicity. To that end, he flew 
400 newsmen and two Congressmen to Cuba (New York Times, Jan. 23, and 
Jan. 24, 1961). 


9. La Quincena: “When the world learns of the horrendous crimes under the 
Batista regime, the executions of a few hundred guilty subjects will seem 
like mild punishment” New York Times, Jan. 19, 1961. 

10. New York Times, Jan. 29, 1959. 


11. Irving Pflaum, American 9 ey ag Staff, Reports Service, Mexico and 
Carribean Area Studies, Vol. 5, No. 5. 


America’s picture of itself 





Uncle Sam vanishes 


by John Schaar and Wilson C. McWilliams 


Editors’ comment: One of the major tasks facing U.S. intellectuals and 
scholars must be to form a clear understanding of why and how our na- 
tional politics functions. In the following article, a general theory of 
the significance of the fall elections is presented. John H. Schaar, 
Assistant Professor of political science at the University of California 
at Berkeley, is the author of Loyalty in America, and a forthcoming 
book on Erich Fromm. Wilson C. McWilliams is working on his doctor- 
ate in political science at the University of California. 


The political process is an effort to unite men in the pursuit of a com- 
mon goal and vision. Politics, then, involves two questions: the question 
of “with whom,” and the question of “for what.” Furthermore, it 
involves these questions in precisely that order.* The ends of 
political action become meaningless, even vicious, if the solidarity of 
the group is lost. It is only in a situation of social disintegration, where 
few others are felt to be like one’s self, and where the sense of a dis- 
crete self is itself weakened, that a solidarity based upon ideology 
flourishes. Even Marx, who built a monumental ideology, hoped to 
base adherence to the doctrine on the solidarity of the class and not 
the other way around (as, for example, was advocated by Sorel). The 
politics of ideology is always, and fundamentally, a politics of pathology, 
for it reverses the natural sequence of a healthy political life, in which 
community solidarity is primary and the ends of action are secondary 
and derivative.* It is precisely because a worker sees himself as one 
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of a group called workers, that he pursues policies deemed to be in the 
interests of his class. 

Paradoxically, American society simultaneously encourages group 
formation and discourages authentic and meaningful group loyalties. 
Intricate social specialization demands the formation of groups. But 
this same specialization and concomitant group multiplicity means 
that an individual will belong to many groups, each of which, since it 
encompasses but an aspect of his life, receives but a fraction of his 
loyalty. A society of specialization is, then, a society in which men act 
not as wholes, but as fragmented personalities performing a series 
of confused, and often contradictory, partial roles, expressing a Series 
of equally confused and contradictory loyalties. In short, a specialized 
society tends to move toward diffusion and breakdown of identity. 

If our social existence is the scene of paradox, there is no reason 
to expect that our political existence will be otherwise. Indeed, it is 
on the political scene that paradox is most manifest. 

The presidential election of 1960 was no exception to this universal 
rule of political life. One basic paradox pervaded the entire election, 
uniting its confused events and reflecting its fundamental meanings. 
Briefly, the paradox is this: precisely because the election offered so 
little in the way of meaningful choice between candidates and plat- 
forms, the voter’s final choice was all the more significant in terms 
of his own desires and intentions. That is, because any mandate 
seemed to mean so little, the mandate itself meant more to those 
who gave it. 


Political “choice” 


While American society is a specialized one, with the consequence 
of identity diffusion on a mass scale, it is the genius of American 
politics that every four years the voter is called upon to choose between 
two candidates for the most significant of our elective offices. 
Hewever “moderate” the parties may be, however clustered about an 
almost undifferentiated center, when the final choice emerges, there 
is no “middle of the road” and no “moderate” position. There is only 
“either/or,” one choice between two mutually exclusive alternatives. 

To say that the choice is either/or is to say that one must 
choose as an integrated personality. And this choice means that the 
individual must be able to identify himself, by determining which 
others are like himself. In short, he must answer the question ‘with 
whom.” He must marshal his inchoate role images, his conflicting 
loyalties, his multiple reference groups into an identity sufficiently 
coherent to perform the act of political choice.* This decision is 
a hard and unpleasant one to make, and men try to shirk it, often 
looking desperately for an easy way out.*® Eisenhower was seen as the 
man who was and wanted everything that everybody else also was and 
wanted. In these circumstances, voting for Eisenhower was easy, since 
in choosing what everybody approves, one is spared the pain of choos- 
ing what he approves. In the Eisenhower years, for example, the 
Irish Catholic lawyer who had recently moved to the suburbs could 
vote for ‘‘the man” without menacing either his traditional Democratic 
allegiance or his more recent rise in social status, because he could 
see Eisehower as not really a Republican. In fact, ome study has in- 
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dicated that almost half of the voters who switched from Truman to 
vote Republican in 1952 did not regard the General as “really” 
Republican.* Since Eisenhower was not really a Republican, the 
citizen who voted for him did not need to ask himself whether he was 
really a Republican either. 

But “principles” or “The Issue,” as well as personality, can pro- 
vide a secondary set of motives—and a source of rationalizations— 
which permit the voter to evade the real task of choosing his own 
identity. These are invoked when political choice is difficult because 
a “principle” can easily be used as a single, simplistic criterion of 
choice when the voter lacks the ability to form his primary groups, 
identifications, and roles into a coherent whole. “The Issue” then serves 
as the expression of a “higher identity,” formed because it is some- 
thing upon which all relevant groups agree and, hence, permits the 
voter to avoid choosing between them.* The many voters who 
voted for Eisenhower because he stood for “peace” are an example. 
Certainly, there was no real basis in 1952 for assuming that Ejisen- 
hower’s policies would be more pacific than Stevenson’s. The “peace 
issue” in this case gave the voter a way out, a means by which toa 
escape the task of self-integration. 

But no easy way out was available in 1960. The large number 
of reluctant and undecided voters suggests how very difficult the act 
of choice was in the recent election. It is our argument that the dif- 
ficulty of the choice arose precisely from the fact that the surface 
similarity of candidates and issues gave the voter no easy way. Both 
parties presented candidates and platforms that tended, with very few 
exceptions, to be, or at least strived to be, universally acceptable. 
This meant that the voter, however unconsciously he may have done 
so, had to provide the criterion of choice himself, in terms of his 
dominant images of himself, the parties, and the community. And 
hence we return to the fundamental paradox: precisely because the 
election provided so little choice for the voter, the choice which he 
made meant more to him. Small wonder that so many were so long 
undecided and so hesitant in commitment. 

As long as there are two parties, the final choice demands that 
any dualisms which may overlap or conflict be combined, for the 
moment, to a single and dominant basis of division. 


The two images 


We contend that the dominant factor in 1960 was a division 
between two images of America, a division based less on a single issue 
than on a complex of issues, embracing the whole character, funda- 
mental quality, and direction of the political order. We are convinced 
that this accounts for the 69 million voters who cast a ballot for 
President. Certainly no great “issue” drove this army of voters to the 
polls. And it is equally certain that no great leaders attracted them 
there. They were compelled to move by the sense, however amorphous 
and poorly articulated it may have been, that what was being decided 
was something fundamental for the character of the polity itself. 
After an almost contentless campaign, the American voters marched 
to the polls and fought out a political Armageddon almost absent- 
mindedly. 
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The division between voters, the true meaning of 1960, may be de- 
scribed as that between Old and New America.* The citizen be- 
comes a member of one or the other of these Americas depending on 
his identification with, or his sense of exclusion from, a community 
which began to take shape with the secession of the South and which 
achieved its full self-definition around 1875. Just as 1860 meant the 
end of that America which began with the Revolution, so 1960 summed 
up the political tendency of the now dying Old America. ” 

This Old America was a monolith, a community built of one class, 
one nationality, and one doctrine. The class was the independent 
middle class, centered in small towns and cities. The nationality was 
proudly and smugly “American,” for which only white, Anglo-Saxon, 
and Protestant individuals could qualify. The doctrine was that 
extreme variant of classical liberalism, the Darwinian jungle law of 
“survival of the fittest,’ through whose seemingly cruel workings the 
Deity expressed his benevolence toward men, providing that fierce 
competition should produce rapid economic growth. 


Progress, pietism, and patriotism 


We may organize an image of this community in terms of the 
three central tenets of its creed: progress, pietism, and patriotism. 

Progress was a self-assured process, a process which produced 
the complacent sense that while men were never better off than at 
the present moment, they should strive to be better—and would be 
better—tomorrow. To be sure, the face of progress concealed the 
struggle by which man, forever an isolated fighting animal, a self- 
contained and self-centered bundle of power, fought his way up the 
stages of progress. Human action and intent only interfered with the 
process, and the sole way man might shape his behavior without in- 
jury to the species in the long run was to sheathe his claws in the 
cotton of decent manners. 

Decent manners, of course, were the expression of the pietist 
spirit of the Old America. Man could not, it was believed, genuinely 
seek the welfare of his fellows, but he could at least be decent to 
them at the surface level, and he could cloak his underlying hostility in 
pious expression. Concern for one’s fellows that was too marked only 
called to mind the implicitly tyrannical will to power that was assumed 
to underly it. The high fence of “proper behavior” was built to keep 
the American properly indifferent to his neighbor and to channel his 
warlike impulses into the pursuit of gain ordained by God and revealed 
through the science of Herbert Spencer and John Fiske. 

But both progress and pietism were intimately connected to the 
master notion of patriotism, the epitome of the Old America. Patriotism 
reflected the belief that the laws and institutions of the central state 
had been cast in perfect form to receive and channel competition so 
as to insure progress. But even more strongly, it reflected the con- 
viction that loyalty to any order other than the state threatened the 
precarious order which must always obtain when man is as the wolf 
to man. Hobbes had described such sub-communities as “worms in 
the entrails of a natural man,’ and James Madison had, in similar 
accents, launched American political science with the decree that 
“faction” was destructive of the public good. The Old America never 
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lost this suspicion of groups. To be sure, it trusted ethnic or religious 
groups least, but it trusted no group very far. And no group could 
even be tolerated unless it recognized the authority of the state as 
primary in this world. 

Love was conceded to the family as a useful ally of the state. For 
the state itself commanded no love. The state could command in- 
tellectual respect and fear in its negative role of refereeing the struggle 
for wealth, by providing the network of rules which channeled the 
competitive forces toward human betterment. In this role, the state 
was only an aggregate, an adding together of wealth and happiness 
whose job was done if the “national income” grew and which had no 
concern with the distribution thereof. 

But the state also had a positive duty: that of defending the com- 
munity against the outside world. Here, the state itself became one 
army against others. And in this role, it merited the kind of submissive 
or frenetic patriotism that is appropriate to those armies in which most 
of the soldiers do not actually fight. Only as a combat brigade was 
the state a corporate group, for all the community was presumed to 
share in the defense against things foreign. When either war or de- 
pression supervened, the limited tolerance of group loyalty was less- 
ened, indeed, the sense of difference and distinction itself implied dis- 
loyalty. This was the root of the repeated demand for “American- 
ization” and “assimilation’’: the desire to melt America into a uniform 
alloy. This demand was not necessarily connected to racist or sec- 
tarian thought. But it did insist that racial, ethnic, or religious groups 
be granted equality. only if they surrendered any sense of group loyalty 
and character, and adopted the values of the dominant—Protestant, 
Anglo-Saxon, and white—community. 


Nixon’s rhetoric provides us with a very clear picture of this 
community. His historical theory, the image of an appropiately humble 
family, his call for clean language, even the reminiscence of his mother’s 
pie-making, all are themes reflecting the homely virtues, the faith in 
industry, thrift, and piety of the Old America. Nixon was the per- 
sonification of Algerism, and Algerism is still the smiling side of those 
who identify with nineteenth-century America. That many of those 
who do so are now corporate bureaucrats and not private businessmen 
is objectively true. But what matters is that at the level of basic 
values—of subjective identity—they feel at one with the Old America. 


The New America 


The characteristic of the New America has always been its diver- 
sity. Morover, it has been fundamentally adapted to the work of de- 
stroying the ramparts of the Old American bastions. 

Despite this essentially negative development, there have been 
positive ideas in the New America. It accepts the conflicting loyalties of 
a nation of sub-communities. Indeed, it is prone to argue that it is 
not because minorities are as good as others that they may claim 
equal rights: it is prone to see minorities as better than others. It has 
presumed a virtue in the underdog and the minority group as such, re- 
vealing a sense that loyalty to communities between the individuals 
in the state neither made a man disloyal nor deprived him of his in- 
dividual freedom. In fact, by standing between him and the state, they 
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freed him from the state and the subtle rule of “society at large” and 
integrated him with the state—made it his state—in a way the Old 
America could not. Groups, as seen by the New America, were less 
associations, designed to pursue a single, segmental “interest,” than 
they were communities designed to carry on a distinct way of life: to 
educate and integrate a personality, not to combat others. This is the 
image of what Randolph Bourne called a “Trans-national America,” 
an America which can include and need not annihilate differing tra- 
ditions. And as such, the New America has become the community of 
all whose affiliations mattered to them as a part of their identity, who 
sought to preserve and not escape distinct existence as a sub-culture. 

The New America has comprised those who tended to suffer from 
the Industrial Order—even those who were specifically anti-industrial. 
It has, more often, demanded that the corporate society take on the 
quality of the older order: that government and business show con- 
cern for the individual as an individual, that it sense his frustrations 
and miseries and act to alleviate or remove them. And this tender and 
watchful concern for the individual combined both conservative and 
visionary qualities. It is visionary in its appeal to the future, but it is 
conservative in that it perpetually recaptures the sense of mission 
which is inherent in the American tradition ™ 

But the New America is not without its dangers and deficiencies. 
Old America was extreme in its fear of power, but at least it avoided 
any tendency to eulogize bigness as such, or to allow concentrations 
of private power to go unchallenged. And, being fundamentally pro- 
industrial it was often better equipped to deal with the reality of an 
Industrial Age than those who nostalgically sought a “community” 
in the absolutely non-communal world of the specialized factory. 
Because it had confidence in the future, it had the strength to sacri- 
fice and the conviction to surmount a temporary defeat. 

The New America lacks all this. Its demand for satisfactions is 
unlimited and immedate and often neither strident or craven. It finds 
it difficult, even for the short run, to be on the losing side. If the Old 
America distrusted rootedness and stability in man’s life, it did so from 
a faith in innovation, in human creativeness, and the significance of 
the individual. The New America tends to distrust change as much as 
its older rival feared stability. 

But even more importantly, the elements of the New America 
have recently been deserting that very belief which divided their ideas 
of patriotism and polity from the liberal atomists—the sense of the 
legitimacy and redeeming power of sub-communities (as opposed to 
interest groups). Once again, as these sub-communities cease to be 
vital, their members have no choice but to surrender themselves to 
the commercial values of the Old America, but with an emphasis de- 
voted to consuming rather than to producing. This is perhaps the 
major feature of the homogenization of American life. There is a 
wealth of meaning in the single fact that Kennedy was able to assure 
millions of Americans that his religion was quite irrelevant to his 
public life—or that he sought to do so. 

It was perhaps because of this effort that Kennedy’s rhetoric 
lacked the warmth and conviction of the older leaders of the New 
America. He operated on the basis of the right formula. However pov- 
erty-stricken was the content of the equation, its ordering was at 
least calculated to appeal to the members of the New America. 
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An election, however, is not won by rhetoric alone. Much less is it 
made the political turning point that we have contended this election 
was by style alone—or even charm. The Democrats have had better 
style and rhetoric than Kennedy’s in recent years without having that 
effect. 

It is no secret that the voters made part of the middle class by 
the policies of the New and Fair Deal have been sliding out of loyalty 
to the party. They have been the ones suffering from the ‘breakage 
effect” in their primary group affiliations that made them welcome 
the ‘easy way” in the vote for a candidate ‘above party” like Eisen- 
hower. And it is mainly among Catholic voters that this has taken 
place. Catholicism and ethnicity, which once excluded them from the 
old America, had ceased to be barriers. In an age which equated 
Catholicism with prima facie anti-communism, their religion may 
even have been an advantage. But the 1960 election brought their re- 
ligion sharply into focus as a fundamental issue separating the two 
worlds of the American community. In a less severe way, it paralleled 
the shock to the attitudes of “emancipated” Jews produced by Nazism. 
For here, in 1960, all but 20% of American Catholics were brought to 
a clear realization that their religion did matter in the eyes of those 
supposed to have forgotten it. 

It was that which reforged the old coalition of the excluded: the 
Jews, the Negroes, the Catholics, the small farmer of the highland 
South, and—perhaps most typically—the intellectuals, who may well 
be excluded from both Americas, but who are still more hostile to the 
first than the second. And it may well be that the Democratic Party 
has reforged the bonds between itself and its Catholic voters in a 
way which will remain stable in the foreseeable future. 


The struggle is over 


What are the implications for American politics? First, that a 
long-term shift in America has come ito a culmination. In 1924 the 
Old Americans made their last effort to nominate a candidate of their 
own in the Democratic party; since then, they have been content to 
moderate or grouch at the choice made by others. The Taft cam- 
paign of 1952 was the similar last effort in the Republican party. The 
Old America has now conceded that it cannot choose a candidate. But 
in 1960, with the advantage of a well-known and incumbent official, 
the backing of a popular President, an opponent who was young and 
little known, suspected by his followers, at:d a Roman Catholic to 
boot—with all these advantages working in its favor, the Old America 
could not elect a President. It mustered all its resources in this cam- 
paign, even those normally progressive in orientation. There are no 
additional reserves on which it can draw. The Democratic coalition 
was formed of precisely those elements in the community which are 
growing; the Republican of those which are declining. And the side 
effects of the incumbency and familiarity will operate to the favor 
of the Democrats four years hence. Thus, Kennedy not only received a 
mandate to carry out the aims of the New America but the Democratic 
party received reasonable assurance of a continuation of one-party dom- 
inance in the foreseeable future. 

The struggle between the Old and the New America is over. Ac- 
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tually, in retrospect it becomes clear that the struggle was slowly be- 
ing resolved over a number of years. In 1928 the religious issue was 
still a bitter one on the public level, and the Democratic party suffered 
from being branded as the party of “Rum, Romanism, and Rebellion.” 
It is not only that Rum, Romanism and Rebellion may have been ad- 
vantages in 1960. What must also be considered is that both candidates 
agreed that there was no religious issue, and that religion figured 
more at the subconscious than at the public level. There will continue 
to be skirmishes on the front between the two Americas. But, in- 
creasingly, the issue between the two will be a dead issue because it 
has been decided: the war, in a strategic sense, is over. 

The old vision and old promise will no longer do in a political sit- 
uation which has been fundamentally changed. Those who align them- 
selves with hope and vision in politics must make articulate the 
division between the new included and excluded, must provide them- 
selves with a new vision. This may necessitate re-examining loyalties 
to the Democrats, and 1960 makes that re-examination more possible 
and necessary than it was in the past. 


— 


- Much of the material set forward here has already been published in one of 
the more remarkable publications in America, The Rebel, a journal of opinion 
produced by high and junior college students in Richmond, California; we 
are grateful for their permission to use it again. Cf. the Rebel, Vol. I, No. 4, 
December, 1960. 


2. For much of the analysis of voting as a process we are indebted to Talcott 
Parsons’ monograph, “ ‘Voting’ and the Equilibrium of the American Political 
ox ™ in Burdick and Brodbeck, American Voting Behavior, Glencoe, 1959, 
pp. 50-102. 


3. Ideology and unstable society have long been linked in American politics. 
Roy Peel long ago suggested that political organization naturally seeks 
communion at the lowest common denominator available to it (The Political 
Clubs of New York, New York: G. P. Putnam, 1935, p. 245. For more recent 
studies, cf. Seyom Brown, “Fun Can Be Politics,” Reporter, Vol. XXI, No. 8, 
November 12, 1959, pp. 27-28 and an article which closer parallels our own 
analysis, Dan Wakefield’s remarkable “Greenwich Village Challenges Tamma- 
ny: Ethnic Politics and the New Reformers,” Commentary, Vol. 28, No. 4, Oct- 
ber, 1959, pp. 307-312. 


4. Erik Erikson, “The Problem of Ego Identity” in Stein et al., Identity and 
Anxiety, Glencoe, 1960, pp. 37-87. 


. Berelson, Lazarsfeld, and McPhee, Voting, Chicago, 1954. 

. Samuel Lubell, The Revolt of the Moderates, New York, 1956. 

. Campbell, Gurin, and Miller, The Voter Decides, Evanston, 1954, pp. 41-66. 
. Parsons, op. cit., pp. 102-107. 


. Much of the material and interpretation here is drawn from Eric Goldman, 
Rendezvous with Destiny, New York, 1953. 


10. The tendency of the South to revert to pre-Civil War voting patterns is a 
Symptom of major importance, cf. V.O. Key, Politics, Parties and Pressure 
Groups, New York, 1958, pp. 262-69. 


11. Herbert Croly, The Promise of American Life, New York, 1911, especially the 
the first chapter. 
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Growing Up Absurd 


by Paul Goodman 


Random House $4.50 


In Growing Up Absurd, Paul Goodman 
examines the values and environment 
of young people growing up in the Unit- 
ed States today. He fixes attention 
upon three groups of young people-—— 
the “Organization Men,” the _ delin- 
quents, and the Beat Generation. Each 
was distinctly identified with the fifties, 
and has been singled out by the pub- 
lic attention they received during this 
period. The 1950's, personified by 
these groups, were, in Goodman’s opi- 
nion, strikingly different from the pre- 
ceding decades. Again and again young 
people of the fifties are contrasted, to 
their disadvantage, with their past 
‘counterparts. The contrast Goodman 
sees between this period arid the past 
is evidenced by his employment of the 
recently coined term “The Organized 
Society” to characterize the conditions 
under which young people grow up. 

It is likely that in a few years the 
term “The Organized Society” will 
be relegated to the limbo for the off- 
spring of sociological journalism, but 
meanwhile it seems to embody the pre- 
vailing atmosphere, and for many 
people names the land they live in. In- 
dividuals who once subordinated them- 
selves to the super-institutions only 
with reluctance now eagerly seek out 
the opportunity. Success is manifested 
in advancement, and advancement is 
achieved by gaining the approval of 
institutional superiors. Conformity in 
dress, manners, and opinion are means 
adopted to this end. The rewards for 
this form of devotion are high. The 
highest and most conspicuous of these 
is the mystique of the “Organization 
Man,” which makes role-playing an ex- 
citing game, and the over-elaborated 
ritual of the organization an end in it- 
self. 

Concurrent with the organization’s 
coming to life, concern with juvenile 
delinquency increased and the Beat 
Generation “made the scene.” During 
the summer of 1959, the series of viol- 
ent incidents in New York City in- 
volving teen-agers were front page 


stories throughout the nation. The im- 
pression communicated by the coverage 
was that the violence made no sense 
but that these boys were fascinating. 
The Beat Generation for a long time 
has had a very interested public won- 
dering what the Beats are all about. 
Radio, TV, and the newspapers have 
been full of them. The three—the Or- 
ganization Man, the delinquent, and the 
Beat—were contemporary subjects of 
public fascination. Perhaps the quality 
that linked them together was their 
seeming aimlessness; the aimless choice 
of the gang victim, the aimless choice 
of the next young man to be promoted, 
and the aimless array of mannerism and 
ideas which the Beats took as their 
own. Growing Up Absurd finds in these 
three, the Organization Man, the delin- 
quent, and the Beat, key symptoms of 
the illness at the heart of our society. 

In Growing Up Absurd, the dissidents 
—the Beat and the delinquent—are not 
dismissed, as they often are, as mal- 
adjusted young people going through 
expected developmental stages in the 
best of all possible worlds. Quite the 
contrary. In Goodman’s opinion, the 
fashion in which their dissent is 
acted out indicates how society thwarts 
young people of energy and indepen- 
dence. Juvenile delinquency is most 
commonly considered “. . . by saying 
there had been a failure of socialization. 
I shall therefore take the opposite tack 
and ask ‘Socialization’ to what? to what 
dominant society and available cul- 
ture?” 

Goodman then takes us on a tour of 
the “dominant society and available 
culture.” One feels much like the slave 
must have when Socrates extracted the 
Pythagorean Theorem from him. Good- 
man’s arguments commonly begin with 
some value we invariably accept, or 
accepted prior to the numberless com- 
promises we made with an uncompro- 
mising world. When the world con- 
tradicts these values there is a word 
for it: absurd. A lengthy quote from 
the chapter “Jobs” will demonstrate 
what happens: 

The Value: 


It’s hard to grow up when there isn’t 
enough Man’s work. 
. . . jobs that are necessary or unques- 
tionably useful; that require energy and 
draw on some of one’s best capacities; 
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and that can be done keeping one’s 
honor and dignity. 

Contrast: 

At present there is little such work. 
Let us guess one twentieth of our oco- 
nomy is devoted to it. Production of 
food is actively discouraged. Farmers 
are not wanted and the young men go 
elsewhere . . Buliding, on the con- 
trary, is immensely needed. One would 
think that ambitious boys would flock 
to this work. Here we find that building, 
too, is discouraged. In the great city of 
New York now for twenty years hun- 
dreds of thousands are ill-housed, yet 
we do not see that science, industry, and 
labor are enthusistically enlisted for the 
quick solution of this definite problem. 

. Nobody is much interested in pro- 
viding investments shelter, and nobody 
is at all interested in providing new 
manly jobs. 

In chapters entitled ‘Vocation,” 
“Patriotism,” “Community,” etc., we 
find the same confrontation of prevail- 
ing arrangements by undeniable value. 

In the effort to unify his observations 
into one system, Goodman constructs a 
model of our society intended to ex- 
plain the relationships of the various 
dissidents to the Organized System: “an 
apparently closed room in which there 
is a large rat race as the dominant 
center of attention.” The Organization 
Men, “. . . are aware that it is a rat 
race ... but they are afraid to jump 
off ... they fear they will be among 
the Disqualified, they will be bums.” 

This rat race is the perspective for 
those not included in the privileges and 
rewards of the Organization. “Not run- 
ning in the race are the Disqualified. 

. . The underpriviliged Corner Boys 
have strong natural advantages over 
the College Boys, such as more com- 
munity, a less repressed animal train- 
ing, and in some ways more resource- 
fulness. These things happily help to 
disqualify them from the rat race, but 
. .. they are mesmerized by the sym- 
bols and culture of the rat race.” 

The delinquent underprivileged are 
much closer to the center of the race 
than the Corner Boys. “Indeed, the 
group in society that most believes in 
the rat race as a source of value is the 
cther underprivileged: the ignorant and 
resentful boys who form the delinquent 
gangs ... (they, like the organization 
men) are conformist, one-upping, and 
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cynical, to protect their ‘masculinity,’ 
conceal their worthlessness, and deni- 
grate the earnest boys.” 

The Beats have made a little more 
of their dissidence. “They have more 
or less rationally balked in the race, or 
have not had the heart to start it. They 
therefore have some perspective and 
available enerzy to get personal satis- 
factions ...*” 

“Yet the apparently closed room and 
the central fascination of the rat race 
are pervasive in Beat thinking too. 
They are not merely going their own 
way, they also feel out and therefore 
they do not use for their own purposes 
many parts of the standard academic 
culture that are available to them... . 
Pclitically their onslaught . . . sounds 
very much like the griping of soldiers 
who do not intend to mutiny.” 


Only a few young people are able to 
disengage themselves from the rat race. 
“Some in the closed room direct more 
vigorous attacks against the machine 
itself and try to stop it. They are more 
reminiscent of the old-fashioned radical 
youth, who however were not fascinat- 
ed by the model of the rat race but 
had other definite social ideals. If the 
energy and values that are available 
are restricted to those in the closed 
room the machine is very tough.” 

At the time of this writing, Life was 
proclaiming the ‘Second American 
Revolution.” In its efforts to upstage 
the radical and render them super- 
fluous, the Luce Organization has be- 
come one of the most prolific purvey- 
ors of revolution. (Having begun in 
Fortune with the “permanent revolu- 
tion,” they periodically renew their 
revolutionary vigor at the font of dis- 
illusioned radicalism.) Goodman does 
not share Life’s satisfaction with our 
revolutionary achievements. Goodman 
enumerates twenty-seven revolutionary 
aims which have failed to occur, been 
compromised, or transformed into their 
opposites. “It is the argument of this 
book that the accumulation of the 
missed and compromised revolution of 
modern times and their consequent 
ambiguities and social imbalances has 
fallen and must fall, most heavily on 
the young, making it hard to grow up. 

Reading through the chapters of 
Growing Up Absurd, one is held in the 
gric of a considerable persuasive force. 
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What is said sounds reasonable and, 
for the most part, undeniable. With 
a keen eye for the detail, texture, and 
surface of life, his description and an- 
alysis of our society express the expe- 
rience of anyone who has retained va- 
lues counter to the prevailing system. 
One feels bewilderment, frustration, 
and the final isolated sadness. But, 
“When the existing state of things is 
suddenly measured against far higher 
standards than they have been used to, 
it is no longer the case that there are 
no alternatives.” It is then hard not 
to feel churlish when you realize to 
what extent you yourself have become 
infected by the Organized System and 
hypnotized by the rat race. 

A psychotherapist faced with a pa- 
tient suffering from a deadening ma- 
laise of the spirit will look for the 
patient’s ego strengths—his positive 
qualities—and show how they may be 
the sources of energy for positive ac- 
tivity. If he succeeds, the patient gives 
ud his state of impotence and attempts 
to surmount the obstacles, real or im- 
aginary, which have blocked his way. 
Paul Goodman, is, among other things, 
a practicing psychotherapist. This ex- 
perience, one might suspect, has influ- 
enced the manner in which he addresses 
his audience. In his effort to make us 
see the possibility of alternatives, he 
shows each reader the part of himself 
which has never, at least without a 
twinge of shame, accepted the Organ- 
ized System. 


But when one knows that there are 
better ways of living, personai salvation 
is only a meager solution: “A man has 
only one life and if during it he has 
no great environment, no community, 
he has been irreparably robbed of a 
human right.” What then? What meas- 
ures must be taken to achieve this bet- 
ter environment? Goodman is much less 
clear about this. 


... but this grandiose and seemingly 
impregnable feudalism is vulnerable to 
an earnest attack. One has the persistent 
thought that if ten-thousand people in 
all walks of life will stand up on their 
two feet and talk out and insist, we 
shall get back our country. 

That Americans can allow this kind 
of thing instead of demolishing it with 
a blow of the paw like a strong lion, 
is the psychology of missed revolutions. 


It would be fine if ten thousand, or 
one hundred thousand for that matter, 
did stand up and make their disaffec- 
tion felt. But which ten thousand?— 
ten thousand who subscribe to all twen- 
ty-seven of Goodman’s missed revolu- 
tions? 

How shall they join together? Into 
political parties which, if they hope to 
gain power, must act within the sys- 
tem? Into a community outside the 
system, a course which has always 
ended in failure? By sitting down and 
no longer engaging themselves in the 
system while the system grinds on, per- 
haps to atomic annihilation? 

“The psychology of missed revolu- 
tions” provides insight into Goodman’s 
view of the movements of political ra- 
dicalism and their possibilities for suc- 
cess. He grants that, “During, let us 
say 1890-1936, on Marxist grounds, the 
fight for working conditions, for secu- 
rity, wages, hours, the unions, the dig- 
nity of labor, was mentioned, and it 
gave the worker or the youth some- 
thing worth while. But because of their 
historical theory the Marxist parties 
never fought for the man worthy of job 
itself. . . ” Political radicalism can in- 
tensify life and give it significance, but 
it is in a sense the cause of “half ful- 
filled revolutions.” In “The Grand Pia- 
no,” published in 1942 and reprinted 
as the first section of Hmpire City, 
published in 1959, Goodman shows his 
view of “radical reformism,” and his 
distaste for it. 

Among the characters is Lothario, 
“That mystery of mysteries’—the re- 
formist radical. 


Lothario was now in politics and he 
took his stand far over on the left. He 
and his friends were convinced on the 
sound principle, that the struggle, the 
agitation and the immediate aims, must 
be carried on among the people on issues 
actually confronting the people. There 
was no use, they thought, in fighting for 
artificial or utopian ideals because such 
a fight could not stir a mass movement 
and was therefore not political at all. 
The battlegrounds of their struggles 
were chosen not by anyone’s desires or 
theories, but as they said by history. 

True to his disavowal of radical re- 
formism, Goodman does not distinguish 
those forms of dissidence which lead 
to viable political action and institu- 
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tional change. Nor does he evaluate the 
possibilities for development of such 
movements within the contemporary 
scene. 

In this reviewer’s opinion, political 
radicaJism is a form of dissidence, but 
with a clearer constructive community 
goal than the kinds of dissidence dis- 
cussed in this book. It gets its impetus 
from values alternative to the Organ- 
ized System. Its strength comes from 
discontent with the society’s failure to 
satisfy the values which its citizens 
have internalized. The very values 
which have held together the social or- 
ganization now tear it asunder. Neces- 
sarily, then, the force which for the 
last two hundred years met political 
and social crises has shifted its aims 
with circumstances and history. Good- 
man, however, seems to criticize poli- 
tical radicalism essentially because it 
has lost some battles in his time. To 
the beat and delinquent forms of dissi- 
dence we, however, would add the 
“transcendent.” 

Of all the things it is not, Growing 
Up Absurd is not “The Sociology of the 
Organized System.” There are Organi- 
zation Men, delinquents, Beats, and 
even some Discontented Young Men 
around, but these do not exhaust the 
universe. These are, in a sense, the 
most fortunate. The discontented have 
energy and some sense of direction, the 
Beats some sense of being chosen, and 
the role-players make themselves be- 
lieve that they’re in the midst of Big 
Things. Some young Organization 
Men have even developed a sense of 
tragic destiny about their role-play- 
ing, along with a good bit of contempt 
for everyone on the outside. Confor- 
mity is the sacrifice made by strong 
men who bear the burdens of keeping 
things going. 

For most people, though, the whole 
affair is much less dramatic. They 
question the Organized System only 
when it fails to satisfy its own values; 
so long as their private expectations 
are, in the main, fulfilled, things are 
all right. The goals for which they 
build their lives, carry on their jobs, 
and raise their families can be achieved 
as long as the system grinds on. “Hu- 
man nature” is likely to be thwarted, 
but the discontent is the enforced dis- 
content of the rat race. Thus the really 
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important thing becomes how to make 
a reasonably satisfied populace realize 
that the system may well be moving 
toward such disaster that the few pre- 
sent satisfactions will seem meaning- 
less in comparison. 

Goodman teaches two important les- 
sons in Growing Up Absurd: that if 
the individual looks at the world with 
the highest standards and values avail- 
able to him, alternatives to the Organ- 
ized System will seem desirable and 
possible; that if his conception of the 
ends sought by political action become 
too narrow so will his results. But it 
is essential to keep a clear eye for the 
hard fact. The seeds of the future must 
be found in the present. 

Paul Mandell 


The Uses of Literacy 


by Richard Hoggart 


Penguin Books As. 
Culture and Society 
1780-1950 

by Raymond Williams 

Anchor Books $1.45 


Richard Hoggart’s The Uses of Literacy 
and Raymond Williams’ Culture and So- 
ciety are literary and political events of 
the first magnitude. Both of them deal 
with related questions. 

In these books Hoggart and Williams 
attempt to ask crucial questions of 
their own experience. Both were scholar- 
ship boys, English working-class youths 
who were enabled to gain an education 
“beyond their class” in a class-ridden 
society. Both tried to come to grips 
with the experiences they had; both 
wanted to use the derived insights to 
examine some wider and more general 
problems of their society. 

In a remarkably honest dialogue that 
appeared in New Left Review, Williams 
and Hoggart speak directly about the 
origins of their books. Williams, from a 
Welsh rural area where people had a 
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deep respect for education and a tradi- 
tion in which a working-class boy could 
feel at home in the working-class even 
with a middle-class education, described 
his development as follows: 

I can remember my own first im- 
pulse, back at the end of the forties. 
I felt very isolated, except for my 
family and my immediate work. The 
Labour Government had gone deeply 
wrong, and the other tradition that 
mattered, the cultural criticism of our 
kind of society, had moved, with Eliot, 
right away from anything I could feel. 
It seemed to me I had to try to go back 
over the tradition, to look at it again 
and get it into relation with my own 
experience, to see the way the intellec- 
tual tradition stood in the pattern of my 
own growing-up .... Getting the 
tradition right was getting myself right, 
and that meant changing both myself 
and the usual version of the tradition. 
I think this is one of the problems we're 
both conscious of: moving out of a work- 
ing-class home into an academic cur- 
riculum, absorbing it first and then, 
later, trying to get the two experiences 
into relation. 

Hoggart continued the conversation: 

Yes; though I have a feeling that 
someone brought up among village 
working-people may be able to bridge 
this gap more easily than someone from 
the working classes in a large industrial 
city. Or perhaps I’m ascribing to social 
differences what is really due to a dif- 
ference in personality. At any rate I 
felt from your book that you were 
surer, sooner than I was, of your rela- 
tionship to your working-class back- 
ground. With me, I remember, it was a 
long and troublesome effort. It was dif- 
ficult to escape a kind of patronage, 
even when one felt one was understand- 
ing the virtues of the working-class life 
one had been brought up in—one seemed 
to be insisting on these strengths in 
spite of all sorts of doubts in one’s at- 
titudes. One tried consciously, in the 
light of day, to make genuine connec- 
tions, to see deeply and not just to 
feel sentimentally . . but it was a 
running argument. 

In his book, Hoggart tries to get the 
two experiences into focus and tries to 
see the long-run changes in English 
life that he feels somehow he can see 
more adequately because he did come 


from the working class and then acquir- 
ed knowledge and literacy of the Estab- 
lishment. The older working-class cul- 
ture was one that had inner strength 
and consistency and was one that was 
life-giving. It was not inundated with a 
host of cheapened and flattened pseudo- 
cultural products, and there was a 
meaningful folk culture. Those few in 
the working class who did achieve a 
degree of genuine literacy read good 
books, were concerned with religion and 
politics, helped build the Trade Union 
movement, worked for Labour represen- 
tation in Parliament, assisted in the 
birth of the Labour party—did all this 
without becoming professional intel- 
lectuals, without leaving the working 
class. It was the world of Lawrence’s 
Sons and Lovers. 


But now, Hoggart believes, this has 
changed. A certain type of literacy has 
become universal in the working class, 
but in the context of class education 
and a class society this literacy has 
been moulded to the abuse, not the use, 
of literacy. Instead of literacy leading 
to a deepening of human experience, it 
has led to kitsch. It is this problem that 
Hoggart wants to describe and analyze 
and it is to its solution that he addres- 
ses himself. 


Hoggart first tries to convey the real- 
ity of the older working-class, the set- 
ting and tone of its life, the sense of 
difference between the world of “them” 
and the world of “us,” the constant 
awareness in the little things of class 
and class differences. Hoggart catches 
the skepticism about the official cul- 
ture, the evasiveness with which the 
working-class person meets the repre- 
sentatives of the institutions of the of- 
ficial society: the social worker, the 
policeman, the schoolteacher, the min- 
ister. He recognizes as well the duality 
and tension between the respect for 
“trying to improve yourself” and the 
suspicious and hostile attitude toward 
acting beyond one’s group, of being 
“stuck up.” He catches the realism and 
fatalism of the working class: “live and 
let live’; “what is, is’; “that’s life.” 

It is a world of the personal and the 
concrete, with emphasis on the routines 
of the immediate present: gambling, 
sports, small conversation, quiet drink- 
ing, the daily work routine, a taken-for- 
granted sexuality. Religion is boiled 
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down to a vague belief in some life after 
death and such phrases as “doing good,” 
“common decency,” “helping lame dogs,” 
“being kind.” 

Within this context Hoggart turns to 
the analysis of the contemporary pop- 
ular culture. He sees this culture as 
a distortion and invasion of the older 
culture in which tendencies that were 
present in it and that were once life- 
giving are now perverted. 

The older working class took life as it 
came and tolerated human differences. 
There were some things no decent per- 
son would do—other matters were of 
private concern. The working class re- 
sisted the effort of the capitalist work 
ethic to “shape up” everyone in the 
name of efficiency and rationality. But 
this very attitude can become a self- 
indulgent opposition to the notion of all 
moral choice. If and when men without 
a literacy of values but only a literacy 
of technique become inundated by shal- 
low views of reality pumped in by the 
commercialized mass media, they can 
come to accept almost anything: “the 
popularizers reinforce, with a flattering 
mushiness, the old phrase that ‘after all, 
it’s only human’ with the suggestion 
that ‘scientists tell us’ that ‘inhibitions 
are wrong.’ . .. Thus the concept of 
freedom may widen until it becomes the 
freedom not to ‘be’ anything at all, and 
certainly hardly object to anything at 
all.” 

The older working class held fast to 
a rough and ready democratic egalitar- 
ianism. It was a society of equals not 
in terms of some formal procedures but 
in the very day-to-day living. Hoggart 
sees this as being twisted into the view 
that all excellence is suspicious; life is 
reduced to the least common denomi- 
nator: “whatever is, is right—if the 
people believe it.” The intellectual is 
seen as not only different but also as 
antidemocratic. 

Further: whatever is, is good, because 
there is nothing beyond the present by 
which one can judge anything. Progress 
is seen as the boundless extension of the 
present, never as the struggle for the 
achievement of a new vision. It becomes 
an end in itself rather than being in- 
strumental to a transcendent Utopia 
such as a “more human life” or a “‘com- 
mon culture.” The combination of tol- 
eration become self-indulgent opposition 
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to the notion of all moral choice, egali- 
tarianism become emphasis on conform- 
ity, the loss of a view of anything that 
is not simply an extension of the present, 
indifferentism, personalization, and 
fragmentation, can all lead to trans- 
forming the once healthy skepticism of 
the working class into a new cynicism. 

While there is little doubt that Hog- 
gart’s observations are accurate, he does 
give some evidence of being motivated 
in part by his own semicynicism about 
the working class. After all, the views 
of many neo-conservative American in- 
tellectuals are related to a similar view, 
to the theory of mass society. For ex- 
ample, Edward Shils, the author of 
The Torment of Secrecy, an analysis in 
part of McCarthyism, opposes McCar- 
thy as “populist” and sees this phenom- 
enon as a reflection of an undue 
popular participation in politics. Or 
S. M. Lipset has recently seen the work- 
ing class as “authoritarian.” Countless 
other examples could be cited. 

And yet this is not being quite fair to 
Hoggart. In the dialogue with Williams 
cited previously, Hoggart admits that 
he was not as sure of his empathy with 
the working classes as he thinks Wil- 
liams to be. And this was the purpose of 
his writing the book: to work through 
his own attitudes. And it is just this 
honesty that makes Hoggart, even when 
we sense that he has things somewhat 
out of focus, so much greater than the 
American critics of mass culture. Hog- 
gart wants to get something in his own 
life straight; they just want to get 
away. 

And this is what gives importance to 
his conclusion. He does not see the situ- 
ation as hopeless and obviously sees the 
tendency toward the atomization and 
consequent massification of the working 
class as the result of the lack of a true 
literacy on the part of that class. This is 
a remediable problem. Consequently, he 
turns his attention to the Workers’ Ed- 
ucational Association, which attempts 
to bring a literacy that is one of values, 
not simply of technology, to working- 
class people. His volume turns in part 
into a manifesto for the English adult 
education, workers education movement, 
that which is called in England extra- 
mural education. He sees the task as 
one of increasing the number of students 
on these programs who take the more 
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sustained and searching tutorial courses 
and to increase the proportion of work- 
ing-class students. 

Raymond Williams begins with a very 
careful analysis of the transformation 
of the content of five concepts—indus- 
try, democracy, class, art, and culture— 
as they came into use and were changed 
from the last decade of the eighteenth 
century until the present. Through this 
he examines the main tradition of Eng- 
lish letters and criticism of the modern 
world. Reading in order to find the most 
valuable of all the meanings of all of 
the main figures in this tradition, in- 
cluding the ones he finds himself most 
distant from, he examines the major 
English social and cultural critics from 
Edmund Burke to George Orwell. 

Men of sensitivity and learning reacted 
to the changes of the nineteeth century 
by seeing a stable society ripped apart 
by the new. Everywhere were accumu- 
lations that were not present before: 
factories, industrial slums, slag heaps, 
new wealth, a bourgeoisie which was 
crude and vulgar, a working class which 
appeared suddenly and which was not 
as the older poor had been. 


And only in culture—in the arts and 
literature—did they see any haven. Cul- 
ture was seen first as something apart, 
a defensive reaction to the new accumu- 
lations. Then it became the barricade 
behind which the sensitive minority took 
refuge against industrialism, democ- 
racy, capitalism, the bourgeoisie, the 
working class. Finally it became the 
rampart from which one went forward 
to attack the entire fabric of this so- 
ciety. 

Williams demonstrates that the con- 
servative and radical critics of the so- 
cial order had much in common. Con- 
servative figures such as Burke, Car- 
lyle, Newman, and Arnold, and radical 
critics such as Ruskin, Morris, and 
Cobbett, all looked back to a previous 
society as the standard from which to 
judge and toward which one must move. 

It was upon the work of these nine- 
teenth-century figures that twentieth- 
century writers such as D. H. Lawrence 
and George Orwell built. In his chapters 
on Lawrence and Orwell, Williams 
reaches in my opinion the highest point 
in his long essay. 

Williams sees Lawrence as_ taking 
over the nineteenth-century criticism of 


industrialism, pointing out that the 
quality of society was mechanical, dis- 
integrated, and amorphous. But Law- 
rence saw more than this. He saw that 
it need not have been, that it was due 
to the fact that 


the moneyed classes and promoters of 
industry . (condemned) ... the 
workers to ugliness, ugliness, ugliness: 
meanness and formless and ugly sur- 
roundings, ugly ideals, ugly religion, 
ugly hope, ugly love, ugly clothes, ugly 
furniture, ugly houses, ugly relationship 
between workers and employers. 

And more. Lawrence saw the impact 
of industrialization on the working class 
from the inside, saw the process as he 
had lived it. And thus he knew what 
the problem of community was. In Stud- 
ies in Classic American Literature he 
had written “Men are free when they 
belong to a living, organic, believing 
community, active in fulfilling some un- 
fulfilled, perhaps unrealized purpose.” 
And yet despite all of his brilliance 
Lawrence, Williams feels, failed to meet 
the problem, failed because he had been 
so involved with the business of getting 
free of the industrial system that he 
never came to grips seriously with the 
matter of changing it. He never really 
constructed an alternative to the order 
he rejected. 


Williams sees Orwell as having gone 
through an experience similar to his 
own. He had gone to books and found 
in them the detail of virtue and truth. 
He had gone to experience and found 
in it the practice of loyalty, tolerance, 
and sympathy. But then, unlike Wil- 
liams, he had written 1984. Democracy, 
truth, art, equality, culture: all these 
were carried in the head, but in the end 
all, like Winston Smith, are caught in 
the vile wind which carries a gritty 
dust into every corner. Orwell had tried 
to believe in the possibility of man, but 
never could fully achieve this. Orwell 
fails because he like Lawrence attacked 
from exile, by standing up in a lonely 
way against the pressures of society. Or 
if he did not attack from exile, it was 
as the vagrant of Down and Out in Lon- 
don and Paris. The vagrant can be the 
reporter, but never the actor; can be 
one of the done, but never a doer. Only 
in Homage to Catalonia, Orwell’s story 
of his own involvement in the repub- 
lican armies of the Spanish Civil War, 
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does his vagrancy become exile and 
from there he could begin to try to go 
home. This effort Williams finds mov- 
ing “because it is a record of the most 
deliberate attempt he ever made to 
become part of a believing community.” 
Orwell did work of real value, Williams 
concludes, because he both rejected so- 
ciety on a level that enabled him to 
see the brutalities of this society and 
because he searched, even if as vagrant, 
for the personal experience of com- 
munity. But he also had demonstrated 
that neither the vagrant nor the exile 
could get through to actual community. 

Williams’ excursion into the views of 
English Marxists on literature and cul- 
ture is an important part of his effort. 
He disposes of most purported Marxist 
literary criticism as a bad wedding of 
Romanticism and vulgar Marxism. But 
the importance of his critique lies in 
what he does with his probing of the 
Marxist criticism of culture. The in- 
adequacy of the standard English Marx- 
ist versions of the problem of culture, 
as Williams sees it, is that it subor- 
dinates the problem of culture to the 
general problem of the transformation 
of the social system and that it makes 
literature and art dependent upon its 
direct ability to be formulated in the 
interests of this transformation. In do- 
ing this, they destroy the possibility of 
a very meaningful and creative role for 
art and literature, created autonomously 
from narrow political demands, in help- 
ing develop a good society and a good 
community. 


The concepts developed in criticism 
of Lawrence, Orwell, and the English 
Marxist literary critics become the 
themes that underlie the last chapter 
of Culture and Society. Williams’ be- 
lief that the writer can be neither exile 
nor vagrant if we are to build a com- 
mon culture is based upon his belief that 
what the cultural worker does is auton- 
omous and therefore of greater signifi- 
cance in the effort to create a common 
culture than if culture were narrowly 
dependent upon the prevailing social 
and class relations. The writer, the 
artist, the television director, the teach- 
er, all the intellectual classes are not 
to be absolved of the moral responsibility 
of building a common culture. For 
Williams, neither exile nor the posture 
of vagrancy nor the narrow dictates of 
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political responsibility are permissible 
excuses for the intellectual to allow for 
irresponsibility toward his ideas, his 
craft, his art. 

In the last chapter, Williams at- 
tempts to offer a way of approaching 
the phenomena of modern society that 
have been labeled “mass society” and 
“mass communications.” Williams has 
been criticized by one writer for not 
taking these concepts seriously, but I 
think this is far from the case. He does 
not deny the possible legitimate use of 
the concepts of “mass democracy” and 
“mass communication” when they draw 
attention to certain problems of modern 
democratic society not previously ap- 
parent. But he also observes that the 
term usually is not an observation but 
a prejudice—it indicates either a social 
pessimism and/or an elitist bias. The 
concept of “mass society” and its relat- 
ed terms is often an indication of a so- 
cial pessimism, for from it we can easily 
conclude that all the dehumanizing 
tendencies of our generation are in- 
evitably on the increase and a soft to- 
talitarianism is upon us. The “masses” 
no longer will struggle for a better 
world, and therefore all that is left for 
the honest intellectual is a war in de- 
fense of Culture, the high culture, 
against al! comers. 

Moreover, the very notion of masses 

is a strange, non-experiential, alienated 
one. Williams writes: 
I do not think of my relatives, friends, 
neighbors, colleagues, acquaintances, as 
masses; we none of us can or do. The 
masses are always the others, whom we 
don’t know and can’t know. . . . There 
are in fact no masses; there are only 
ways of seeing people as masses... . 
The point is not to reiterate the ob- 
jective conditions but to consider, per- 
sonally and collectively, what these have 
done to our thinking. The fact is, surely, 
that a way of seeing other people which 
has become characteristic of our kind 
of society, has been capitalized for the 
purpose of political or cultural exploita- 
tion. 

And what of mass communication? 
Williams suggests that there is nothing 
intrinsically wrong with the technical 
means of communication, that televi- 
sion is no more naturally hostile to in- 
telligence and true creativity than was 
the first great innovation of multiple 
transmission, the printed book. Nor is 
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it true that the audience “determines” 
the quality or intelligence of what is 
being communicated. After all it is the 
speaker, the writer, the actor, the di- 
rector who determines what is being 
communicated and he has the responsi- 
bility to the feelings, opinion, or infor- 
mation being transmitted. If he operates 
under the principle that it is the “mass” 
to whom he is communicating, he is 
likely to think of the mob—gullible, 
fickle, herdlike, low in taste and habit— 
and this will give him an excuse to 
pander to these tastes. In brief, to short- 
change himself and thus society. If one 
does not have the reified, alienated 
concept of the “mass” in mind the for- 
mula can be that of the rational being 
speaking our language as the object of 
our communication. Or it can be that 
of the interested being sharing our com- 
mon experience. 

The issue then is ultimately a moral 
one—we cannot allow those who trans- 
mit feelings, opinion, information to 
get away so easily. 

Williams’ approach is clear: we must 
so design all our public activities that 
all that we do is consciously undertaken 
with the demands of the really revolu- 
tionary promptings of the vision of a 
truly common culture. And it is here 
that Williams lifts us from the politics 
of authoritarianism and elitism, for 
such politics stem from the mood of 
despair. 

The world has been for a long while 
now caught in the nightmare brought 
on by the encumbrances of an alienated 
world no longer necessary for human 
life, as well as the failure of Western 
man to create new social relations that 
will allow for material life and human 
freedom. And in this world many men, 
often among the best, have become en- 
gulfed by moods of despair and have 
looked for ways to force into being the 
good society even if this means the 
resort to either authoritarianism or a 
soft elitism. And in doing this, they 
help further the very alienation that 
they want to overcome, for they struggle 
to overcome an alienated universe by 
alienated means. They have. lost sight 
of any true vision of human freedom, 
any true belief in human possibility. 

Williams comes like a fresh voice in 
the midst of this, arguing for the moral 
responsibility of acting in behalf of the 
vision of the common culture. He under- 


stands in a way that few men since 
Marx—including most Marxists—have 
that human life is truly social, that 
man’s very humanness and greatness 
depend upon this social nature, that 
when man makes himself, this is a social 
act dependent upon each man acting in 
behalf of all society, and that this fact 
dictates the moral injuction that our 
actions must be designed not to meet 
some partial, and thus alienated goal, 
but the full goal of common culture. 

Williams takes the ancient vision 
of a common culture, this ultimate 
Utopia, and makes it not some unreach- 
able object of contemplation or some 
“end” for which any “means” will do, 
but rather a moral process that must be 
intimately tied up with every human 
activity if that human activity is to 
have any non-alienated meaning. 

Williams proceeds not with a false 
optimism or an ignorant cheerfulness— 
indeed he sees some very stark alter- 
natives. Either we move consciously and 
quickly to the idea of a common culture 
or we move toward the idea of general 
death. He concludes the book, “Our 
measure of success in recognizing these 
kinds [of ideas] and in naming them 
making possible their common recog- 
nition, may be literally the measure 
of our future.” 

In conclusion, I would like to indicate 
the importance I think these books have 
in the following suggestion. I think they 
are important parts of a new literature 
which has begun to appear in England 
and now in the United States in recent 
years. This, I feel, gives promise of 
rescuing the valuable in both contem- 
porary political liberalism and in con- 
temporary Marxism from the bureauc- 
ratization and ultimate loss of human- 
istic content and passion which decades 
of the Stalinized Communist movement 
and the mindless authoritarianism and 
elitism implicit in European social de- 
mocracy and American welfare statism 
have brought. We are brought back to 
the emphasis on the concrete, the hu- 
man, the specific—the reality, not the 
words, of social life. They force us to 
re-examine our assumptions in lan- 
guage and in mood. They point forward 
to new directions for those who want to 
struggle for a common culture. They 
emphasize that the incubus of the past 
can only be lifted by the common vision 
of a common culture. 
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FOREIGN AID FACTS: III 


Foreign trade—exports and imports—is an important item of the 
Gross National Product. Many of our major industries are affected 
by imports of essential components of their products and com- 
petitive goods from abroad. Exports to foreign countries also 
provide major markets for our goods and technologies. 


GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT in billions 


of 1954 dollars 

















| 1958 1959 1960 
GROSS NATIONAL PRODUCT 401.0 428.0 439.2 
Personal Consumption 273.6 289.4 296.8 

Durable goods 35.6 40.8 41.2 
Non-Durable 133.7 139.3 141.9 
Services 104.3 109.3 113.7 

Gross Private Investment 48.3 60.9 60.5 

(Domestic) 

| New Construction 31.0 34.4 33.6 

Producers’ durable equipment 19.4 21.3 23.t 
Change in business inventory —2.2 | 32 3.2 
Net Exports of goods and services af 1 oe 1.6 
Exports 21.4 21.9 25.2 
Imports 21.6 24.3 23.6 
Government Purchases 79.3 80.2 80.3 
Federal 44.5 43.6 41.6 
State and Local 34.8 36.6 38.7 











(Source: Survey of Current Business February 1961 page 12) 
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A Statement of Purpose 


In a world facing enormous problems, including threatened nuclear 
death, American intellectuals, students and professionals have withdrawn 
from participation in public life. Valuable knowledge and training, which 
could be directed toward solving social and intellectual problems, be- 
come increasingly overspecialized; professions and disciplines are isolated 
from one another and from society. Our generation has been accused 
of being “silent” because it has not produced any ideological and political 
movements. Nor does it subscribe to any of the old ideologies or move- 
ments; but social movements are necessary for the solution of social 
problems. An important reason for this lack is that we cannot find the 
kind of sound thinking from which to develop a consistent political and 
social program. We want to develop a coherent way of looking at society 
which can provide a rational basis for a political program for the ’60’s 
and ’70’s. 

New University Thought is a political magazine. It is also a scholarly 
journal. And it is a journal of opinion. These functions appear to be 
disparate only because they have been so long dissociated from one 
another in our overspecialized thought. 

The editors of New University Thought are students, young faculty 
members and professionals. We are from the natural and social sciences, 
as well as the humanities. Our readers, like the editors, span three 
different groups within the ‘young’ generation—veterans of World War 
II whose careers, though established, are still new; the student gener- 
ation of the Korean War, many of whom are still in graduate schools; 
and the undergraduate students in colleges and universities. You who 
read this magazine will also participate in it. More than merely reading 
New University Thought, the readers must themselves identify prob- 
lems, analyze them, write articles, suggest solutions and, with the aid 
of others involved in the magazine, carry these solutions into action. 
To this end we will bring together people of diverse skills who have 
a common interest in seeing real problems through to complete solutions. 
We will organize staff research projects and committees in various 
disciplines and professions. 

We will publish articles in virtually every field of scholarly 
enquiry. Our dissatisfaction with contemporary academic thinking and 
social planning springs from their superficiality. The common character- 
istic of the articles in New University Thought, however diverse their 
subjects, will be their radical mode of analysis, radical in the original 
sense of “going to the root.” Therefore, we demand of articles that they 
present the relevant facts fully, but always with a thorough analysis 
which shows the relation of specific problems to general ones. 


We look forward to academic and professional careers. We would 
like to live in a community of intellectuals, a community which does 
not suffer from internal fragmentation or alienation from the larger 
society, one which provides constructive social and ideological leader- 
ship. It is not sufficient for an intellectual community to provide only 
ideas and solutions to problems, it must be prepared to carry these into 
action. We want to begin creating this community, and we think it can 
be done at least in part through the medium of New University Thought. 


First Editorial 
Spring, 1960 
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 .. The day is past for tolerating vicious and inhuman opposition on a 
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r discussing the wisdom of democracy over monarchism—and we 
would not permit hoodlum royalists to terrorize the streets of our major 
cities or the legislative halls of our states. We must decide that in 
a new era there must be new thinking. If we fail to make this positive 
decision, an awakening world will conclude that we have become a 
fossil nation, morally and politically; and no floods of refrigerators, 
automobiles, or color TV sets will rejuvenate our image. 


Martin Luther King, Jr. 


... I may indicate briefly what to me constitutes the essence of the 
crisis of our time. It concerns the relationship of the individual to society. 
The individual has become more conscious than ever of his dependence 
upon society. But he does not experience this dependence as a positive 
asset, as an organic tie, as a protective force, but rather as a threat 
to his natural rights, or even to his economic existence. Moreover, his 
position in society is such that the egotistical drives of his make-up 
are constantly being accentuated, while his social drives, which are by 
nature weaker, progressively deteriorate. All human beings, whatever 
their position in society, are suffering from this process of deterioration. 
Unknowingly prisoners of their own egotism, they feel insecure, lonely, 
and deprived of the naive, simple, and unsophisticated enjoyment of 
life. Man can find meaning in life, short and perilous as it is, only 
through devoting himself to society. 

Albert Einstein 
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